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A VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN YORKSHIRE, 

In the township of Royston, near Barnsley, 
there are eighteen freeholders, not all of whom 
reside in the township, known as “ midstead 
owners.” These persons, or their predecessors in 
title, formerly occupied eighteen separate home- 
steads in the township. In addition to the home- 
steads on other lands which the ‘“ midstead 
owners” hold in severalty, they are seised as 
tenants in common of four pieces of land which 
lie in different places on the boundary of the 
township. These pieces are known as Skyars, 
containing 7a. 2r. 30p.; Applehaigh Syke, 
containing 2a. 3r. 8p. ; Summer Lane, contain- 
ing Oa. 3r. 7p. ; and Dyatt Ing, containing 
Qa. 2r. Op. According to an old book, which 
will be referred to subsequently, the above-men- 
tioned eighteen ‘‘ midstead owners” have long 
received the rent of the three first-named pieces 
of land, and the ‘‘ herbage money” of the Dyatt 
Ing. This distinction is here made because in the 
old book the profits of the Dyatt Ing are never 


referred to as rent, but as “‘ herbage money.” At. 


the present time the rent and the “herbage money” 
are equally divided amongst the ‘‘ midstead 
owners,” but formerly they received these proceeds 
in a curious kind of rotation. If we take the rent 
of the Skyars as an example, and refer to the 


“midstead owners” by numbers, 1, 2, 3, and 4 
received the rent one year ; the constable received 
the whole rent for the use of the town the next 
year ; 5, 6, 7, 8 received it the next year ; 9, 10, 
11, 12 the next year ; the constable the next year ; 
13, 14, 15, 16 the next year ; 17, 18, 1, 2 the next 
year ; the constable received it for the use of the 
town the next year; 3, 4, 5, 6 the next year, and 
soon. As there were (and are) eighteen, instead 
of sixteen, ‘* midstead owners,” the counting was 
done in the way which has been mentioned, the 
town, however, receiving the rent of one of the 
above-mentioned pieces of land every third year. 

At the present time there are two town fields 
in Royston called the Great West Field and the 
Windmill Field. The strips or acres in these 
town fields were not, as is usually the case, 
divided from each other by balks of earth running 
alongside each strip, but each strip was divided 
from the adjoining strip by a few good-sized 
stones, this method of dividing the strips being 
occasionally found in Yorkshire. In another part 
of the township, which was formerly a town field, 
the strips were only half an acre in size, and were 
locally known as ‘‘havacers.” There was a 
rotation of crops in the town fields. The ‘‘ mid- 
stead owners” decided each year what crops 
should be sown in each of the town fields, and the 
strips were sown accordingly. 

For more than two centuries the ‘‘ midstead 
owners ” have kept a book in which their rules and 
ordinances, rents, and other matters have been 
recorded. In 1666 they seem to have revised 
their rules, for the book contains for that year the 
following code :— 

Roiston, Octob™ y° 2 Ano’ Dni’ 1666, Paines Jaid, 
renewed, and imposed upon all such persons as shall 
offend against any of y* prescribed rules hereafter 
specified by us y* inhabitants of Roiston whose names are 
hereunto subscribed. 

Inprimis, Wee lay in paine against all those which 
doe not keep everie of their doles belonging to our 
Pinfold in good sufficient repaire y* iust sum’ of 
iijs, iiijd. 

2 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such persons as 
shall wrong or become injurious to our towne springs or 
wells by any ways or means, or shall turne y® water 
ru’ning from thence out of its proper course, or shall 
not keep y* watercourses and conveyances in good 
and sufficient repaire to whom it doth properly belong 
to repaire and ecoure after notice given by y* constable 
or sworne men either general! or particular, if for y* 
space of ten days im’ediatly succeeding y® said notice 
any person or persons shall offend in any y* before men- 
tioned particulars upon any and everie such default wee 
lay in paine ye iust sum’ of iije. iiijd, 

3 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such person or 
persons as shall breake up or any way damnify any of 
y® dambs or ponds of water betwixt our towne well and 
Scott bridge y* iust sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 

4 Ytem, Wee lay in paine aguinst all such persons as 
shall not from time to time and at all times keep in 
good and sufficient repaire all y* Com’on Gates and field 
gates whom it is properly and of right customarily due 
to mantaine and repaire y* iust sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 
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5 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all person and 

rsons as shall not from time to (ime and at all times 

y y* space of ten days after notice given by y* Constable 
or sworne men sufficiently mantaine and keep up everie 
of y* fences belonging to everie of their land ends or 
doles about all our toune fields y* sum’ of iiijs. 

6 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such person 
and persons as shall not from time to time and at all 
times mantaine and keep in sufficient repaire a!l their 
fences between neighbour and neighbour y* iust sum’ of 
iije. iiijd. 

"7 You, We lay in paine against all and everie such 
pereon and persons as sball at any time drive any kind 
of goods as horses beasts or uther cattell loose over any 
of our toune fields during y* time that they are toune 
y* sum’ of js. 

8 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such person and 
persons as shall not from time to time keep everie of 
their swine sufficiently yoalt and rung y* sum’ of 


iiijfs). 

i Fen. Wee lay in paine against all and everie such 
person and persons as shall keep any of their stinking 
carrion unpitted y* iust sum’ of iije. iiijd. 

10 Ytem, Wee lay in paine againat all and everie such 
person and persons as shall drive or put on to y* Com'ons 
any scabbed horges or any other cattell sfflicted with 
any infectious disease y* iust sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 

hh Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such person and 
persons as shall grave or digg up any seddes for burning 
upon y* East Moore y* sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 

12 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all such person 
and persons as shall grave, dig up, and carry or not 
carry away by y* space of one whole yeare for his owne 
use upon y* West Moore soddes for burning one waine 
or two cart loads y just sum’ of xxs.* 

13 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all and everie such 
person and persons as shall drive or put on to our 
Com'on fields any sheep that are only winterers w™ us 
y® sum’ of iije. 

14 Ytem. We lay in paine against all and everie such 
person and persons as shall not after due notice given 
him or them by y* constable or sworn men plash or 
crop their trees and hedges that doth at any time become 
noysome and injurious to our high wayes y* iust sum’ of js. 

15 Ytem, Wee lay in paine against all and everie such 
person and persons as shall tent or tether night or day 
time their horses or other goods in any of our toune 
fields after y* first staik is set up in harvest time untill 
y* last corne bee carried out of everie y* said fields y* 
sum’ of js. 

16 Ytem. Wee lay in paine against all and everie such 
person and person as put in any cattell or goods into any 
of our corne fields after all y* corne bee c»rried out of 
them untill notice be given generally for that purpose 
by y* constable or sworne men y* sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 


George Bramhall nstable, 

Jobn Higham 8 

Thomas Crosley 
1671 


17 Ytem, Wee lay a paine against all and every such 
persons as shall throw any thatch or any other noirom 
thing whatsoever into the pond at the towne Well at 
any time of the yeare whensvever y® sum’ of iijs. iiijd. 


Constable. 
bert Moore 
Jobn Higham Sworne men. 


18 Ytem. Wee lay a paine that all the Inhabitants of 
Royston that occupy any land between the Applehaigh 
Syke and the Lee e doe scour their and every of 
their watercourses the sum of iijs. iiijd. 


* Origipally written iije, iiijd,, which is struck out. 


Books containing such regulations as these must 
have been common at one time. My grandfather 
had such a book in his custody, and I remember 
that it contained various rules and regulations 
relating to the township of Cold Aston, in Derby- 
shire. There seems to be no difference in kind 
between such books and numerous volumes usually 
known as “ court rolls.” 

There is no lord of the manor of Royston. 

** Midstead ” appears to be “ middle place,” and 
I take it that “ midstead owner” is virtually equi- 
valent to “‘ homestead owner,” the homesteads of 
Royston lying together in the middle of the town- 
ship, with the town fields around them and the 
four pieces of common land at the verge or boundary 
of the township. 

Some interesting questions arise with regard to 
the names of the four common fields. Of these, 
the most obscure is Skyars. The other day I 
noticed in a newspaper an advertisement for the 
sale of two fields, called the Great Shiner and the 
Little Shiner, at Thurgoland, near Penistone. One 
thinks of the Gothic skeirs, bright, and wonders 
whether such a word can have descended to modern 
times in its ancient form. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that some fields and places were 
named with reference to the amount of sunlight 
which fell upon them, and this field called Skyars 
is in a bright, sunny place, away from the shadow 
of an adjoining wood. Applehaigh Syke means 
“‘ apple-garden trench” or ‘‘apple-hedge trench,” 
except that “‘ trench” hardly conveys the meaning 
of ‘‘syke,” which is really a small valley or ravine. 
Near to this field is a small valley, with steep 
banks, called Abbledor. Summer Lane is the 
road leading to the summer pastures, i.¢., the 
pssture: to which the sheep of the “ midstead 
owners” were driven in summer, the name of the 
lane having been applied to a piece of ground 
through which it passed. Dyatt Ing is a name of 
great interest. At the present time it is the 
proper name of two roods of common land, lying in 
an angle on the verge of the township and next to 
the adjoining township of Notton. But the same 
name is also applied to lands in Royston which 
are contiguous to these two roods, and it is evident 
that the little Dyatt Ing, which now belongs tw 
the “ midstead owners” in common, is merely the 
last unenclosed fragment of a much larger “ ing,” 
once belonging to them, and held on the same 
tenure. 

In Iceland, the engjar, or “ings,” are the out- 
lying lands, as distinguished from the tin, or home 
field, and this distinction prevails to this day in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. For example, in 
the neighbourhood of Scarborough and Filey, one 
sees on the Ordnance Survey the *‘ ings” of this or 
that township, such as Hunmanby Ings, and these 
lands are sometimes a couple of miles from the 
hamlet to which they belong. Dyatt Ing would 
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be represented in Old Norse as pji8-eng, “ public 
field.” This word does not occur in Vigfusson, 
but its existence may be inferred from such words 
as pjd5-hlis, public gate,” and from O.H.G. 
words such as diot-weg, “ public way.” The field 
was “public” because it belonged to the ‘‘ mid- 
stead owners” in common—it did not belong to 
the nation. At this point I must digress a little. 

Near Treeton and Woodhouse Mill, in South 
Yorkshire, is a wooded hill now described on the 
Ordnance maps as Hail Mary Wood. A year or 
two ago a friend showed me a survey made in 
1745 which included this property, and in which it 
was described as Hell Mother Hill. Here is an 
interesting example of popular interpretation, for 
it is evident that somebody during the last few 
years has said that hell was a “ corruption” of hail, 
and that mother stood for the Virgin Mary! But 
there are people who still know the place as EIl- 
mother Hill, and the meaning of the name is to be 
found in the Old Frisian elmetha, elleméde, elmode, 
community, common pasture. The word also 
occurs in Old Frisian as elmente, with which we 
may compare the Swedish almdnning and the 
German almeinde, common Jand, on which see 
Grimm’s ‘ Rechtsalterthiimer,’ p. 497. Gemeinde 
in German place-names, such as Waldgemeinde, 
is rather modern, Older forms are Allmandt and 
Allmend. According to Sievers there is a loss of 
nm before 5 accompanied by a lengthening of the 

ing vowel ; older a is thus converted into d. 
is shows how the Old Frisian elmente has become 
our English Ellmother. 

I think I am right in saying that Prof. 
Vinogradoff has maintained that folk-land” 
was not land belonging to the nation, but to a 
village community or body of freeholders. If so, 
the evidence given in this article is strongly in 
support of that opinion. 

It should be noticed how the Royston com- 
munity, instead of levying a tax, devoted the pro- 
ceeds of one of their common fields every third 
year to the public uses of their community. Down 
to 1848 the constable, on behalf of the township, 
paid 1s. 6d. as ‘‘castle guard rent” to the 
custodian of Pontefract Castle—the nearest big 
castle in the neighbourhood. In 1848 this rent was 
purchased or redeemed by the township for 30s. 
and 3s, costs, the money being paid to the Crown. 

The constable of Royston was a sort of village 
mayor. He was a man of dignity, who, in the 
exercise of his office, carried a short staff, and 
sometimes frightened the children in the village 
by a display of handcuffs. A constable is still 
appointed, and to his keeping the old book is 
entrusted. 

I am indebted to J. Carr Fletcher, Esq., of 
Sheffield, who is himself one of the “ midstead 
owners,” for most of the information contained in 
this article. 8. 0. Appy, 


COCK-FIGHTING IN INDIA: ‘THE COCK- 
FIGHT,’ BY ZOFFANY. 
(See 6 S. xii, 325; 8t» 8. vii. 288, 338, 473; viii. 38, 96, 
138; x. 263.) 

I was at Lucknow prior to the annexation of 
Oudh, and through the courteous intervention of 
the British Resident at that Court and the gracious 

rmission of His Majesty Wajid Ali Shah, the 
fast King of Oudb, I was favoured with special 
advantages and facilities. Thus I obtained per- 
mission to visit the Kaiser Bagh, the Chutter 
Munzil, and other royal buildings, and was en- 
abled to inspect the incongruously arranged 
treasures they contained. 

Amongst them I retain a vivid recollection of the 
cock-fight painted by Zoffany for Nawab Asaf- 
ood - Dowlah, regarding which details of much 
interest have been given by Mr. in 
8. viii. 96. Apart from its artistic merits, in 
its masterly handling of colour, the impression 
produced by this remarkable work was that, 
although nominally the subject, the cock-match 
itself was but a mere accessory; the object of 
Zoffany having been the effective grouping and 
realistic portraiture of a vast number of notabilities, 
as well as the true rendering of the characteristic 
features of an intrinsically Oriental scene ; and I 
am not ashamed to confess that if in this picture 
existed the defects in the plumage of the cocks 
which are commented upon in 8 S, x. 264, I 
entirely overlooked them. Now Zoffany painted 
this cock-fight at Lucknow, and it remained in the 
royal palace until it was destroyed during the 
Sepoy Mutiny in 1857-8. 

Tt has been stated that a copy of this original 
was made for Warren Hastings by Zoffany, but 
that on its passage from Lucknow to England it 
was lost at sea ; and we are also informed that the 
governor was not made acquainted with this 
misbap, but that the artist, from sketches in his 
possession, palmed off upon Warren Hastings a 
third cock-fight. Zoffany, when he painted this 
spurious picture, could not have been at Lucknow, 
or he would not have been driven back upon 
sketches made for his great work, and we must 
conclude, therefore, that the third effort was not a 
facsimile. As to the alleged fraud, I take it for 
what it is worth, until proof be adduced that 
Warren Hastings was ‘‘ never let into the secret”! 

We have thus three paintings before us, and it 
remains for us tc learn whether that last named or 
whether a fourth representation of the cock-fight at 
Lucknow is the picture which now hangs in Over 
Norton House, and Mr. Picxrorp will add to 
the obligation which he has conferred upon us if 
he will afford this information, and will mention 
likewise, not only the exact dimensions of the 
painting he has described, but whether it bears 
signature and date under Zoffany's own band. 
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The water-colour made in 1853 by Masawur 
Khan. miniature painter to the King of Oudh, 
from Zoffany’s original picture (8 S. viii. 97), is, 
indeed, of great value, but the consideration of its 
worth is beside the present inquiry. Criticism of 
the conflicting cocks may also remain in abeyance 
whilst the history of one of their owners remains 
unknown. Next to Asaf-ood-Dowlab, Col. Mor- 
daunt was the most important person at that cock 
match, and he should be rescued from obscurity, 
Assuredly bis fame should not rest entirely upon 
the barbarous so-called sport from which at present 
he obtains notoriety. Iam only in a position to 
suggest that inquiries might be made at the War 
Office, and a couple of hours devoted to a search 
in the libraries of the British Museum and of 
the India Office. I may be permitted to add a 
remark regarding the heading of this communi- 
cation. I felt compelled to adhere in the first 
instance to that adopted in the more recent papers 
on the subject; but since the distinctive title 
of ‘The Cock-Fight, by Zoffany,’ was chosen by 
Mr. Picxrorp in 6" S. xii. 325, I, in the interest 
of your index-compiler and of your future readers, 
have ventured to return to it. Senex. 


THE SHERIFF OF CORNWALL IN 1677. 

On referring lately to the contributions towards 
the settlement of this question which appeared in 
& circ. 1858, one cannot but remark 
the unsatisfactory manner in which it was left. 
No one attempts to speak with any degree of 
certainty, but the general drift of opinion is that it 
was Admiral Sir William Jennings (or Gennyngs). 
One error or suggestion—that this admiral was 
a brother of the great Yorkshire knights Sir 
Edmund and Sir Jonathan—was certainly laid to 
rest ; but otherwise the controversy was barren of 
results. 

Whoever the sheriff was, he must meet certain 
requirements : his Christian name must be William ; 
he must spell his surname Jennens ; he must be 
of Saltash ; and he must have the arms Arg., a 
chevron gu. between three plummets sa. We 
may also fairly look for such further qualifications 
as suitable age, wealth, good family influence, 
joined to a competent landed estate in the county. 
In those troublous times loyalty and residence may 
also have counted for mucb. 

First, as to Admiral Sir William. There is no 
reason to doubt his being of the family of Francis 
Jeneyns (so spelt in his will, 1713, 75 Cupell, 
P.C.C.), of St. Winnowe, Cornwall, who used 
the arms Erm., a lion rampant gu. ; orest, a jay 
ppr., and who was connected with the Spores of 
Trebartha. These arms never appear as regularly 


granted to any one, and yet we find them 
used among the Jennings family covtinually to 
denote the elder branch, even when regular arms 


had been granted. Stafford, Cornwall, Suffolk, 
Harleston, and Dublin are examples of this. 

In the Harleston case—Dr. Jennings’s family from 
Oswestry, whose descendants are still in and around 
London and in New Zealand—there isa continuing 
feud between those who claim to be entitled to 
them and Heralds’ College. By this shield, then, 
we deduce the claim to be of the elder branch of 
the Jaye descent, and by means of it and the 
Heralds’ Visitations, added to other information, 
we can almost trace the spread of the Jennings 
family through the south-western counties. Not 
a member of the family had reached Somerset in 
1327, but two paid in Gloucestershire in the sub- 
sidy of that year. In 1487 John Janyn is admitted 
vicar in the cathedral church of Wells. In 1530 
Thomas Jennyngs, a layman, died there, and in 1531 
William Jennyngs, the married priestof Stogumber, 
died. About 1500 William Jenyngs came from 
Wallyborne, married Johane Furze, and settled at 
Burton, in Curry Rivell, Somerset, founding a 
family that remained seated at Burton for nearly 
300 years. About the same time that William 
came to Barton, a family of the name appears at 
Clemense, in Cornwall. After this time we find 
the name freely spread in Devon, but so sparingly 
in Cornwall as to give rise to the opinion that all 
are of one family, successively of St. Winnowe, 
Gerrans, St. Garnett, and Truro. By the spell- 
ing of their name, as well as by their arms, these 
are clearly of Staffordshire descent. From this 
family Admiral Sir William sprang. But beyond his 
gentle birth and his Christian name, I find nothing 
but his Cornish birth to support his claim to the 
shrievalty. He did not spell his name Jennens ; 
he was not “of Saltash” ; his arms are wrong ; he 
does not appear to have resided a day in Cornwall 
after he joined the navy ; he was poor; he had no 
qualifying estate ; and he had no powerful family 
influence. So far from being a persona grata at 
Court so long as Charles II. lived, he was always 
in trouble—twice in prison, once suspended from 
his command, and finally he was suspended and 
dismissed the service for his noble adherence to his 
fallea king, James II. As to his want of a qualify- 
ing landed estate, it may be inferred from the fact 
that no mention is made of any in the various 
summonses to surrender and legal documents that 
followed his active participation in James's ill- 
starred descent upon Ireland in 1689. For his 
lack of wealth—nay, I might say poverty—we 
have his own assertion. After enjoying a year or 
two of prosperity under James II., and drawing 
some advantage from a patent for the establish- 
ment of baths and bagnios, we find him writing to 
Lord Dartmouth only two days before the king 
made his second, and this time successful, attempt 
to leave the kingdom, and plainly stating that when 
he had the Marquis of Quethian on board his ship 
as a prisoner, he was in straits for money himself, 
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but did not allow his distinguished prisoner's table 
to suffer. 

I think, therefore, we may safely rule out the 
admiral as ineligible, especially as we can fin 
another who meets every single requirement. 

This candidate for the shrievalty comes from 
the Birmingham family, a source, I suppose, 
every one has thought too obscure to be worth 
serious investigation. And yet their claim to 
gentle descent is every whit as good as that of 
the others; in fact, everything tends to indicate 
descent from a common ancestor, and their use of 
arms never suffered any lengthened intermission. 
Henry VIII. sent Robert Jennins down to Shottle 
in Derbyshire as Chief Warden Deerstalker. He 
was probably of a Berkshire family, and died at 
Shottle, Derby. His son William commenced 
the ironmaster’s business at Mobourne Mill. He 
married Johan Elliott and had a large family. 
He was a shrewd man of business. He saw his 
way, by placing sons at Plymouth and London, to 
attain three objects: to increase the demand 
for his own pig iron ; to encourage his customers 
by buying the articles they had manufactured it 
into; and to enrich his sons. Hence he sent 
Ambrose to London, where he made a competent 
fortune, although he died young (Will 1625, 
66 Clarke, P.C.C.). His third son Abraham was 
sent to Plymouth. When William died in 1602, 
his youngest son John succeeded to the iron- 
master’s business, and he and his brothers followed 
vigorously on their father’s lines as regards buying 
up in the country for disposal in London and for 
export from Plymouth such articles as ‘‘ andirons, 
locks, keys, rails, snaffles, stirrups, hinges, chains, 
bellows, buckles, &c.”* But Abraham of Plymouth 
soon outgrew this trade. His energy and 
business aptitude were marvellous. He soon had 
ships at sea, with depéts at Rochelle, the Isle of 
Rogacion, and in Spain. He had shipbuilding 
yards, quays, pools, workshops. He had all 
appliances for victualling, in bakehouses, malt- 
houses, and breweries, Later on he repaired and 
victualled the Royal Navy, and even seems by 
his stocks of ammunition to bave supplied that 
item. Settling at Plymouth about 1600, he had 
married Judith Sheere in 1608, by whom he had 
a large family, six sons and four daughters 
arriving at maturity. When he died in 1650 he 
left a princely fortune (Will 58 Pembroke, 
P.C.C.), the simple recital of his house property 
in Plymouth showing some fifty or sixty items, to 
which we must add his house, workshops, and 
estate at Saltash ; his stock of materials in Ply- 
mouth and at his depdts ; his ships, and the debts 
owing to him. The goods in Spain are one son’s 
portion, while the debt due from ‘‘the King’s 


* Quoted from John’s bill of complaint againat the 
executor of Ambrose’s widow, 


Majesty” is sofficient for another—at least Abra- 
ham thought so when he made bis will, 2 April, 
1649, a month or so after the king’s death— but 


d| that poor son (bearing also the ominous name 


of Charles), who had to try to realize the debt 
when his father died in 1650, may have thought 
differently. 

William Jennens, my nominee for the shrievalty 
of Cornwall in 1677, was the fourth and apparently 
favourite son of Abraham. He was born in 1623, 
and died in 1688 (Will 62 Exton). He not only 
had the mercantile business and the lion’s share of 
the properties, but eventually, as his brothers died 
sine prole, the greater part of his father’s immense 
wealth fell into his hands. During the Common- 
wealth he seems to have kept very quiet. He 
married Elizabeth Trelawney, by whom he had 
three children. William, the eldest, went to 
Oxford, and afterwards married Ursula, sister of 
Sir William Walrond, of Bradfield (of his de- 
scendants I am anxious to glean intelligence). 
The second son died young, and the daughter, 
Ann, married Edward Nosworthy, of Modbury, 
sometime M.P. for Saltash, by whom she had two 
daughters, and although they nominally inherited 
a great fortune placed in trust for them, I fear the 
lawsuit that ensued sadly marred it. I said just 
now that William kept very quiet during the 
Commonwealth, but directly after the Restoration 
we find the authorities at Plymouth in a difficulty 
about filling the municipal offices. In 1662 the 
citizens—some from disaffection and some from 
fear—refnsed the offices in a body, It was then 
that William Jennens, merchant, boldly came 
forward and accepted the office of mayor. He 
would then be about thirty-nine years old. He 
meets and fulfils every requirement of the person 
sought for the shrievalty. His Obristian name 
and surname are both right. He is “ of Saltash.” 
His arms—astill to be seen on the tomb of his sister 
Judith Goodier in St. Andrew’s Church at Ply- 
mouth—are the arms of the sheriff. His other 
qualifications are ample. Whether we look at his 
age (fifty-four in 1677), his ample wealth, his 
family influence through Trelawney, Walrond, 
and Nosworthy, or at his approved loyalty, we 
find him an unexceptionable candidate, and his 
claims are still further enhanced by his landed 
estate in the county and by the fact of his being 
a resident, this latter no indifferent matter in 
unsettled times, 

Looking at all these facts, therefore, I have no 
hesitation in adding to his name, in my pedigree 
of this Plymouth family, the honourable line 
** Sheriff of Cornwall, 1677-8.” 

Tomas Perry. 

Walthamstow. 


UsED AT THE Coronation or II. 
| —Some amongst the present and future readers of 
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‘N. & Q.’ may be interested to know that at Rock- 
ingham Castle is os a thick quarto Bible, 
on one of the fly-leaves of which is the following 
inscription :— 

“Super Hae Biblia | [ilustrissimus Rex Georgius | 
Secundus | Juravit in Leges Brittanicas | Oct. 11, 1727 | 
In Ecclesia Collegiata Beati | Petri Westmonasteriensis 
| Adstante inter alios & Manu tenente | Jacobo Har- 
graves 8.T.P. | & Praedictw Ecclesie Canonico. J. Har- 


graves.” 
Another fly-leaf bears this notice :— 
“*M, Pelham......Given to me by my mother, 1769.” 


This copy of the Bible was printed at Oxford “‘ by 
John Baskett, Printer to the University 1723.” 
It is bound in red velvet, and has brass clasps and 
mountings. 

Mary Pelham was a younger sister of Grace 
Pelham, who married Lewis Monson Watson, first 
Baron Sondes, of Lees Court and Rockingham 
Castle. Her mother was Lady Catherine Man- 
ners, a daughter of John, second Duke of Rutland, 
by his first wife, Catherine, daughter of Lord 
Russell. Her father was the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, who, with his elder brother, Thomas, 
Duke of Newcastle, occupied a very prominent 
place in English politics during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. His eldest daughter married 
Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, who succeeded to 
the title of his wife’s uncle, and founded the 
present family of Dukes of Newcastle. 

Cuas. Wise. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


**Grammernsow ” = Wooptovuse.—I have not 
seen this name for the insect io print. 
J. P. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants, 


Sr. Mary's Oncrcu, Oxrorp.—The historic 
interest attaching to this church and to Archbishop 
Laud will excuse me for sending Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son’s letter to the Builder for preservation in 
‘N. & 

“Tam wuch interested in the extracts you published 
to-day from the account given of Nicholas Stone's works 
by his nephew. Among them is mentioned the south 
porch at St. Mary's Church, Oxford, which it is said 
* Hee desined and built.’ This porch, with the statue 
of the Virgin and Child in the central niche, was erected 
at the expense of Dr. Morgan Owen, Archbishop Laud’s 
chaplain, and the ‘scandalous statue ' formed one of the 
articles of Laud’s impeachment in 1641. In his defence 
Laud replies to his accuser : ‘He thinks that I counte- 
nanced the setting of it up, because it was done by Bishop 
Owen. But Mr, Bromfield, who did that work, gave 
testimony to the Lords that I had nothing to do with it,’ 
Can any one tell us who Mr. Bromfield was, and what 
his share was in making the porch ?” 

E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor, 


Noveuists’ Buunpgers 1x Mepictre.—I have 
a choice collection of blunders in law made by 
novelists, which some time may see the light. 


Meantime the following excerpt from the Lancet of 
19 Sept., as to blunders in medicine, deserves, I 
think, a place in‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The Ludgate.—This magazine continues its romances 
of poisons, ey are romantic indeed. The villain in 
the present story poisons two victims with ‘ curare,’ or, 
at least, a preparation of it, ‘ combined with prussic acid 
and a poison extracted from the bodies of certain venom- 
ous ants.’ This compound he places in the sock belong- 
ing to a man he desires to kill. He also impregnates 
the sock with ‘a strong acid which would caure an ex- 
coriation of the cuticle and so admit the poison to the 
blood vessel.’ Now curare and prussic acid are anta- 
gonistic, and any acid strong enough to destroy the 
cuticle would probably decompose the prussic acid and 
also expend most of its F pond on the sock before the 
victim putit on. Really the amateur toxicologist should 
take a little more trouble, 

“The Windsor—More lay medicine. In a story calied 
‘Promotion’ one of the characters has a rigor; he has 
felt chilly for the last two or three days. He is very 
irritable, very thirsty, is more or less delirious, and has 
no appetite. His companion telegraphs his symptoms 
to ‘the Government medical man twelve hundred miles 
away, and receives the astounding answer, “ Typhoid in 
a serious form.”’ Were we to hazard a diagnosis, we 
should say pneumonia ; but a little later on we read that he 
had a crisis on the twenty-first day and was slumbering 
like a little child. They always do in fiction ; but it is 
hard that such a well-marked crisis should bave occurred 
in so desolate a region as the story indicates, for such a 
thing in typhoid fever is rare to a degree,” 

Georce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Birnia.—Josepbus has preserved a tradition 
that the name of the Pharaoh’s daughter who 
adopted Moses was Thumuthis. But there were 
others, and a Rabbinical one makes her name Bitbia, 
which is evidently not Egyptian, but Semitic. 
May this not have arisen from a confusion with 
the Bithia stated in 1 Chron. iv. 18 to have been 
the daughter of a Pharaoh, and to have been taken 
and married (in addition to a Jewish wife) by 
Mered, a son of Ezrah, and probably a descendant 
of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh? The passage is 
interesting, as giving the only incident mentioned 
in which the Israelites were brought into contact 
with the Egyptians between the times of Moses 
and David. It is very difficult to determine even 
its approximate date ; but it is known that Egypt 
fell into a state of confusion and almost anarchy 
after the close of the nineteenth dynasty. This 
Pharaoh may have been one of the petty kings 
who ruled over part of the country ; and the name 
Bithia was probably given to his daughter after 
she was taken captive by Mered. 

W. T. Lywn. 


Blackheath. 


Frencu anp 
recent note on the origin of the term “ Tractarian ” 
reminds me of a very singular explanation of the 
word tract given by a writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in the course of an able article on 
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works of George Eliot, The writer in question 
(M. Forgues), speakiog of the parochial machinery 
employed by the Rev. Amos Barton, says, “Il a sa 
Track Society [sic], qui va mettre en |’air toutes 
les bonnes femmes du pays, enregimentées pour 
dépister (track) les pauvres hires susceptibles de 
conversion”! In another passage of the same 
article, “ Gallio-like” is rendered “ pareils & des 
Francais ” ! 

Do English writers on French subjects in our 
first-class reviews commit “howlers” like the 
above? Really I hardly think so; but newspaper 
reporters certainly do—at least, occasionally. I 
remember the Standard (I think it was) once 
announcing that MM. Bourrasque, Navire, and 
Ohaviré had been caught in a squall, shipwrecked, 
and drowned, off the French coast ; and another 
newspaper correspondent, describing the famous 
English pilgrimage to Pontigny some years ago, 
stated that ‘‘a blessing was given in the open air, 
by the Bishops of Estrade and Monté,” dioceses 
which the Pope himself would be puzzled to iden- 
tify. The reporter had doubtless been informed 
that the bishops would mount upon the platform 
to give their blessing to the people ! 

Oswatp Honrer Buarr, 0.8.B. 

Olinda, Brazil. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
0a family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


porcuasr.”—In D’Israeli’s ‘Ame- 
nities of Literature,’ Warne’s edition, p. 260, I 
find the following, viz.: ‘‘In Italy to this day 
several of the old romances of chivalry are cut 
down toa single paul's purchase, and delight the 
humble buyers.” What isa paul's purchase, and 
why socalled? Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 


Booxsinpinc.—Books bound in vellam used 
to be fastened at the back with threads of the 
same material. How late did the practice last? 
I have a copy of Drelincourt’s sonnets bound 
thus, published at Amsterdam in 1761, “chez la 
veuve de J. F. Jolly, libraire.” 

Ricaarp H. Txornton, 

Portland, Oregon. 


VotrairE on Cicero,—Can any one give the 
reference to the passage in Voltaire where he 
praises Cicero’s poetry ? Komomso., 


CottaTionary Farsers.—Froude, in his ‘ Life 
and Letters of Erasmus,’ pp. 8, 9, tells how Erasmus 
and his brother were placed in a house of Colla- 
tionary Fathers, and the historian adds : “ Except 
from this account of Era:mus, I never heard of 


clerical life in England, & propos of the earlier these people, nor can I learn any more about 


them.” Is it possible that any reader of ‘N. &Q.’ 
knows who these Collationaries were? Perhaps 
Mr. Anus can come to the rescue. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Porm.—QCan any one teli us where to find a 
poem containing the following lines? It relates 
to death or the grave, but we cannot give its title, 

The mother, she is gone to sleep 
With ber babe upon her breast ; 

She has no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant's rest. 

His slumbers on her bosom fair 

Shall never more be broken—there. 


N. M. & A. 


Sir Watrer Scort.—Is the following passage, 
which occurs within quotation marks in a letter 
written by Mre. Hemans, to be found in the pub- 
lished works of Sir Walter Scott, or was she quot- 
ing from some letter of his, or from a remark 
dropped in conversation? They were friends, and 
she had more than once visited him at Abbots- 
ford :—** Some of the letters put me in mind of 
Sir Walter Scott's description of an octagon, which 
he -calls‘a circle in an ague fit’” (Hen. F. 
Chorley’s ‘Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,’ second 
edit,, 1837, vol. ii. p. 70). Epwarp Pracock. 


Arpra : Two-mite Baiper.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me how I can ascertain the 
position of Ardra, co, Cork, and Two-mile Bridge, 
co. Limerick? Both were villages in the year 
1700, but now seem to have entirely disappeared 
under these names. E. T. Saervock. 


Butt axp Boar.—The rectors of Fulham, or, 
when they ceased to be resident, the tenants of the 
rectory house, were bound by ancient custom to 
keep a bull and a boar. With the parish cow and 
the parish bull we are familiar; but what about a 
boar ? Did such a custom prevail outside Fulham? 

Cuas. Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Borter, Avurnor oF ‘ Hupipras’ — What 
record is there of a daughter, or granddaughter, or 
other relative of Samuel Butler having married 
George Williams, of Silverdale, Swansea ? 

H. M. Barson, 

Welford, Berks. 


Socrerr 1v Rome 1n 1836.—There is a book 
with the curious title of ‘Sand and Canvass,’ by 
Samuel Beavan, who was agent for Lieut. Wheat- 
ley, the successor of Lieut. Waghorn, the originator 
of the overland route to India, There are some 
reminiscences of Thackeray ia Rome, of Count H. 
le Grice (Qy. is this Charles Lamb’s schoolfellow ?) 
and of George Valliamy, the architect, under the 
thin disguise of Bellamy. Among tbe painters at 
Rome in 1836 mention is made of R. (who died 
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young), also of K., and L. (“ one of the first Eng- 
lish artists who took up his abode in Rome after 
the , who sold a picture to the Emperor of 
Russia for 1,500/,”), Can these artists be identified? 
Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, 


“Lovirgs.”— Among the historical papers recently 
published by the New Spalding Club, a *‘ Bond 
to the Peace to the Privy Conncil of Scotland, by 
Farquharson of Invercauld,” tested at Holyrood 
House, 15 July, 1672, is headed ‘‘ Charles, by 
the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &. To our 
Lovites...... ” Was this the usual style of Scottish 
proclamations at that period ? H. B. 


Oame'’s Cotteay.—When did Orme’s cutlery 
cease to be made at Lambeth? I have some 
small green-handled knives, with “Orme, Lam- 
beth,” on them, and am told itis many years since 
there was any cutler’s manufactory at Lambeth. 

C. L. Pooxe. 


Donson.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me information as to an Irish landowner named 
Dobson, whose estate is said to have been con- 
fiscated some time during the eighteenth century ? 
What was his Christian name? In what part of 
Treland was his estate situated? I should be glad 
of any hints which might enable me to gain the 
information I require. One InTERESTED, 


“ BaLpDESWELL.”— 

Of Norfolk was this Reve of which | tell 
Beside a toun men clepen Baldeswell. 

Chaucer, ‘ Prologue to Canterbury Tales,’ 621, 622. 
Will any of your correspondents kindly tell me if 
there was any particular reason for Chaucer thas 
specifying a village in Norfolk spelt usually 

wdeswell, and, I presume, the same as that men- 
tioned in the poem ? E. G. Hreverr. 

‘Tse Sartor’s Grave.’—This popular song, 
beautifully set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, I 
find in the Dublin Penny Journal, 11 Oct., 1834, 
p- 120, It is headed ‘‘ On a Naval Officer buried 
in the Atlantic.” Is the author known; and of 
whom was it written? I transcribe two verses :— 

There is, in the wide lone sea, 
A spot unmarked, but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 
Sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 
A glorious tomb they've found thee— 
The broad blue sky above thee spread, 
The boundless waters round thee. 
W. A. Hewperson. 


Sm Horace Sr. Pavt.—Can any Northum- 
berland ma a A ive an account of this name, 
with lineage? Sir Horace lived into the beginning 
of this century. SELPPUC, 


Tar First Enotisn Satirist.—Bp. 
Hall, in his ‘ Virgidemarium,’ 1597, claims to 
the first English satirist :— 
I first adventure, follow me who list 
And be the second English Satirist. 
Warton (essay on Pope, 1782, vol. ii. p. 422) 
says Sir Thomas Wyatt, friend of Henry VIII., 
was the first English satirist of note. Is there no 
earlier English writer of satire? In Hall’s satires 
the following words occur—all obsolete, I think, 
except sibbe, which is not uncommon in Scotland. 
Parbreak=eructo, opetide=the time from Epi- 
phany to Ash Wednesday, rife to gone=easy to 
reach, westy = dizzy, to minge = memorare, thraves = 
bundles, sibbe = consanguinei, bezzle = guzzle, 
snites=blows his nose, dingthrift=spendthrift ; 
also raught for “ reached,” like taught for “ teach’d,” 
and a word which beats me, lovery, ‘‘ Whose shrill 
saint’s bell hangs on his lovery.” What is the 
meaning of the last word ? 
Joun E. T, Lovepay. 
[Annandale’s Ogilvie gives lovery, from lowvre.} 


‘Leave orr”: “Apacx.”—I was rather shocked 
at reading in one of Dean Church’s admirable village 
sermons : ‘‘ They do not gain the battle who fight 
for half the day, and half conquer the enemy, and 
then give over”; and I wondered whether deave off 
would have made better English. I asked the 
gravedigger, who was filling up a widow’s grave 
in my churchyard, when her husband was buried 
there. He answered, “It’s eight - and - twenty 
years aback.” Would ago have been more correct ? 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Tae Sea anp Fonerat Customs.—In J. F. 
Campbell’s ‘ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,’ 
vol. iv. p. 322 (1862), allusion is made to the 
**strange semi-heathen practice of taking the 
sick to the shore” of the sea—apparently, that 
they may die there. Are there apy instances of 
this on record, either in Scotland or elsewhere ? 
The old Greek and Anglo-Saxon custom of burying 
a chief close to the sea is probably a part of the 
same superstition. A, SmyrHe Patmer. 

South Woodford. 


Tue Arcupucness Maria Tueresa Doro- 
THEA OF AvusTria.—QOan your readers tell me 
of any books or recent periodicals treating of the 
life of the Archduchess Maria Theresa Dorothea 
of Austria Este, the Stuart Queen of the Jacobites, 
and of her eldest son Prince Rupert? She married 
the eldest son of the Regent of Bavaria, Prince 
Louis Leopold Joseph Marie Aloyse Alfred. 

Hisroricvs. 

27, Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C, 


‘Arpeyt Trovucuton’: ‘Tux Revoir oF 
Hapes.’—(1) About 1830-5 astory named ‘Ardent 
Troughton’ appeared in a London magazine. What 
was the magazine, who was the author, and bas 
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washed to pieces to get the writing or scribble out, 
but without success, Old books should be dirty, 
or at least not clean. It ought to be made felony 
to clean old books with acid. I have had valuable 
works utterly rained in this way, but that was in 
my “‘ salad days.” 
He playes the Foole. 
True it ie, he playes the Foole indeed ; 
But in the Play he playes it as he must : 
Yet when the Play is ended, then his speed 
Is better then the pleasure of thy trust : 
For he shall haue what thou that time bast spent, 
Playing the foole, thy folly to content. 


He playes the Wise man then, and not the Foole, 
That wisely for his lyuing so can do: 
So doth the Carpenter with his sharpe toole, 
Cut his owne finger oft, yet liues by’t to. 
He is a foole to cut his limbe say J, 
But not so, with his toole to liue thereby. 


Then tis his case that makes him seeme a foole, 
It is in deed, for it is anticke made : 
Thus men waxe wise when they do goe to schoole, 
Then for our sport we thanke the Taylers trade, 
And him within the case the most of all, 
That seemes wise foolish, who a foole you call. 


Meete him abrode, and he is wise, mee thinkes, 

In curtesie, behauiour, talke, or going, 

Of garment : eke when be with any drinkes, 

Then are men wise, their mony so bestowing, 
To learne by him one time, a foole to seeme, 
And twentie times for once, in good esteeme. 


Say I should meete him, and not know his name, 
What should I say, Yonder goes such « foole? 
I, fooles will say so; but the wise will aime 
At better thoughts : whom reason stil! doth rale. 
Yonder 's the merry man, it ioyes me mucb, 
To see him ciuill, when bis part is such, 
Quip. 
A merry man is often thought vovvise, 
Yet mirth in modesty 's loude of the vvise: 
Then eay, shoulde he for a foole goe? 
When be’s a more foole that accounts him so. 
Many men descent on an others vvit, 
When they haue lesse them selues in doing it. 


Wheres the Dewill? 
One askes me where the Deuili is? Much I muse 
What makes this madd man so his name to vee. 
It may be he would bargaine with the spirit, 
For much he hath that some would faigne inherit. 
If it be so, much good may do his hart, 
How ere he deales, thers few will take his part. 


I eay he ie, or else should be, in hell, 
True, be should be there : but I can tell 
Hee’s now not there, hee 's otherwayes employde, 
He keepes his Christmas other where abrode. 
It may so be, I know not certainlie: 
None knowes, but you may be his eecretarie. 


If on the earth he be, Ile tell you where, 
In Vaurers bagge of money : Is he there? 
For money ill got, bringes the deuill and all. 
A number say #0, though their skill be small, 
Yet you are wide, and know not his abode, 
In the Cittie he is, some saw him where he rode. 


Hee 's got into a boxe of Womens paint, 
And there he lyes, bathing him selfe so quaint, 


Lockt vp as close as may be in her chist, 

All this is right, beleeue it they that list. 
Where pride ie, thers the Diuell : all this is vaine, 
Yet still you misse, then reckon once againe. 

I am right glad I misse. and came rot neare him, 

It is my whole desier still to feare him: 

Hee’s one that with whom I haue had no dealing, 

And therefore of his kindness haue smal! feeling. 

O foole, I tell thee where he is : shun euill, 
For where God is not, there is sure the Deuill. 

Where is not God? I pray thee tell me that? 

Not heere I feare, our mindes agree so pat, 

That medling with the Deuill, who neare was kinde, 

It shewes the follies of a wauering minde. 

Beshrew thy hart, first that didet Mke this doubt, 
For one bad question, driues t@E6od thoughts out. 


Quip. 
Fooles talke like fooles, while wise men sit 
Wisely to descant on an others wit : 
What need they meddle where th’ haue nought to do, 
This shewes their folly, and their weaknes to : 
But now I see all reason set apart, 
The Deuill’s not in hell, but in bis hart. 

These are among the best in the book. Some 
lines are evidently faulty, but whether they are so 
in the original or whether they are mistakes of 
the reprinter cannot be decided. Upon referring 
to my partly-priced copy of Mr. Ouvry’s sale 
catalogue, I see that, with few exceptions, the 
books made very bad prices. I can only account 
for it by the fact that so many of them were 
over-cleaned and much too smartly bound. 

This may be termed an account of the reprint of 
‘ Quips’ rather than of the original. Further par- 
ticulars of that could be obtained from J. P. Collier, 
whose book is easily accessible, and may be referred 
to by those who wish to know more. R. R. 

Lincolnshire. 


Peacock Fearners (8 §. iv. 426, 
531; v. 75, 167; ix. 408),—In repeating his query 
J. B. 8. declared himself aware that ‘‘ the absurd 
belief in the unluckiness of such feathers was 
widespread.” Perhaps it would be germane to 
the matter were it possible, even approximately, to 
determine the de of diffusion to which the 
belief bas attained, For could we discover a really 
significant portion of the orbit, so to speak, of this 
superstition, we might hope to calculate for it a 
probable centre. If in the case under consideration 
the area tenanted by this notion can be shown to 
occupy a very limited space, it will be difficult, 
perhaps, to ascribe antiquity to it. 

First of all in the East, the home of the bird, 
from the days of the Tambouk kings of Orissa, 
whose device was a peacock’s plume, to the day of 
Li Hung Chang, the —wee has been held in 
veneration, and associated with good, rather than 
with evil, omen. I bave heard it said that in 
China letters addressed to sovereigns bave to be 
written with peacock-quills. Metal-work and 


enamel representations of the bird are popular 
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from Persia to Kabylia to this day, and the legend 
to the effect that the peacock let Iblis into Para- 
dise bas not sufficed to brand its character with 
Orientals. In Russia, the drojki driver completes 
his blue costume by sticking a single peacock’s 
plume in bis cap, doubtless as a charm against the 
“evil eye.” At Slivnitza, in Bulgaria, I found 
young widows displaying the same token in their 
very elaborate holiday head-dresses—“ garish as the 
pawn,” as Michael Drayton would say. Further, 
although western Europeans, like Paracelsus, have 
regarded the cry of the peacock as a presage of 
death, the Hindu welcomes it as a gladsome pre- 
lude to returning rain :— 
There rings the joyous ock’s scream. 
| book iv. canto xxvii. 
8o ks in the rain rejoice 
And bail the cloud with lifted voice. 
Id., book ii, canto ii, 

That is practically what Alexander Neckham 
says of the raven: “ Cornix etiam, pluviz presaga 
future, multo eam clamore prenuntiat.” This 
twelfth century writer devotes no little attention 
to “the sovereign of the thousand eyes,” and, 
remembering what St. Augustin had said, men- 
tions that the flesh is very tough and slow to 
putrefaction, that the male bird devours the eggs, 
&c. But the only mournful qualification noticed 
by him is that, in spite of the adornments with 
which nature has ennobled the creature, it is 
melancholy and has a strident voice. Still, this 
voice was not altogether devoid of merit, since it 
was held to drive away snakes. 

Coming westward, and not forgetting the early 
Christian appropriation of the bird as the em- 
blem of immortality and resurrection (shedder and 
grower of plumes), it is difficult to believe that in 
a period so credulous as the thirteenth century 
misfortune can have been identified with the 
feathers of the peacock in France, seeing that 
Louis IX. was wont to wear one in his helmet, 
and that archers, as Chaucer notices, winged their 
arrows with them (presumably with the eyes 
removed). Much later the courtiers of Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. likewise adorned their caps 
by the same attractive means. Indeed, had not 
the Crusaders been wont to vow by the peacock ? 
Was not its image suspended in the places where 
they exercised their skill? Venice must have 
done a considerable trade in the feathers. 

Boccaccio informs us that Dante’s mother 
dreamed a dream during her pregnancy, in which 
she saw herself lying, as it were, at the feet of a 
lofty laurel beside a crystal fountain in order to 
bring forth her son. The latter, feeding on the 
berries that fell from the laurel and imbibing the 
water of the fountain, grew, she dreamed, to 
become a shepherd and fond of the leaves of the 
tree. While he was reaching at these, it seemed 


to the mother that he stumbled, fell, and sud- 


denly there was no more a shepherd, but in place 
of him a most incomparable peacock, Excited at 
the wonder of the thing the gentle lady awoke.* 

After interpreting the former elements of the 
vision, Boccaccio affirms that in his opinion by 
the peacock was represented the ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’ In support of this he advances four 
especial points of resemblance :— 

‘The first is that the peacock has angelic feathers, 
and these incorporate an hundred eyes ; the second is 
that it has ugly feet and moves quietly: the third is that 
it has a very dreadful voice : and lastly, its flesh is both 
fragrant and incorruptible, These four qualities are fully 
exemplified in the Commedia of our Poet,” 

He then proceeds to further develope the 
similification. In the working out of it, how- 
ever, there occurs no suggestion of any evil omen 
relating either to the bird or its heavenly plumes. 

Boccaccio’s contemporary, Convenevole da Prato, 
makes a peacock describe itself in a certain poemt as 
** Angelicis pennis vestitus,” but be also adds :— 

Forma Superborum sum picta libido vagorum, 
Et Conversorum Speculum regimen vel eorum 
Sum deceptorum signator et umbra suorum, &c. 
Hic ego sum pavo similis mundo quia pravo 
Esse quidem novi me quod de lumine novi 

Sic illustratus oculis Argique necatus, 

Qui fuit Alcidi, quos nuncquam vivere vidi ; 
Currum Junonis fero ductor ; vooe d 

Clamo, &c. 

The earlier Italian and Flemish masters not in- 
frequently materialize the wings of their angels by 
giving them ks’ plumes, or at least the 
semblance of such, as may be recollected in the 
frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli and others. 

In England neither Sbhakespere nor Milton 
alludes to any sinister effect attaching to the 
feathers. Like Martial, Shakespere refers to their 
being employed asa fan or fiy-flap (‘ Henry V.,’ 
Act IV.). Nevertheless, the literature of Eliza- 
beth’s period contains allusions to the occasional 
custom of crowning cozeners with garlands of pea- 
cocks’ feathers. Can the superstition, however, 
have originated in this? In the “ Full and Round 
Answer to N. D.,” quoted by Brand (‘ Pop. 
Antigq.,’ iii. 392) mention is made of liars and 
traitors being crowned and garlanded with both 
fox-tails and peacocks’ feathers. That queen herself 
is said to have worn a gown covered with these 
very plames. It may perbaps be not unworthy of 
remark that both the feather and the fox-tail are 
attached by a jade clasp to a Chinese head-dress 
in the writer’s possession. I recollect also, many 
years back, overhearing an unfortunate controversy 
which occurred between the owner of a certain 
West-End mansion and an artist who decorated 
one of its principal chambers with 


* Readers of the ‘Kalpa Siitra’ will perhaps recall 
the golden standard dreamed of by Queen Trisala, the 
top of which wes bunched with peacock plumes which 
were *‘ lucky to behold.” 

+ Cf. Mluminated MS,, case iv., Brit, Mus, 
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jocosely ascribed to the nature of the subject 
represented. Whether the superstition is as rife 
in the country* as it is in the neighbourhoood of 
the capital might be interesting to determine. It 
is not improbable that the increasing attention 
paid to house decoration during the present genera- 
tion has accentuated the diffusion of the truly 
absurd belief.” Sr. Crain BappELEY. 


Honeate x. 171, 241).—The replies of 
W. OC. B. and Mr. 8S. 0. Appy bave greatly in- 
terested me, who have long been exercised in 
mind as to the original meaning of Womanby, a 
street in this ancient borough. This thoroughfare, 
which is now commonly (but erroneously) called 
Wowmanby Street, is the westernmost in the limits 
of the old walls, and very near the castle. In the 
reventeenth century the name appears as Who- 
manby, in the thirteenth as Houndemanbye and 
Hundemanneby. About a century ago the street 
was sometimes fancifully called Hummanby and 
Home-and-by. W. ©. B. tells us of a Hunde- 
manby (later Hunmanby) in East Yorkshire, and 
adds that “ there lived the keepers of the hounds.” 
W. ©. B. does not give us his authority for the 
latter statement, and I should like to be 
enlightened on this point, which if estab- 
lished would satisfy me as to the origin of the 
Cardiff name. Mr. 8S. O. Appy would inter- 

t Hunmanby as “‘ foreign man’s town.” If he 
is correct the Cardiff Hunmanby must have been 
the quarter in which the Anglo-Norman burghers 
graciously permitted the native Welsh to reside 
under due safeguards. I hope Pror. Sxear will 
give us one more pronouncement on this question. 

Joun Hosson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


All the facts as to the Norwich Hungate seem 
not to have been stated. Redwell Street is at a 
right angle to Hungate, anciently called Hunde- 
gate, and in the angle is a church of St. Michael, 
anciently called St. Michael de Motstow. The 
Archdeacon of Norwich holds his visitation there. 
In my ‘ Highways and Byeways of Old Norwich,’ 
published by Messrs. Jarrold in 1887, I pointed 
out that Hundegate was the ‘‘ gat” ov way to the 
Hund-red gemot. Since then a lost MS, of an 
antiquary who flourished before 1728 has been 
diecovered, and he says of Motstow, ‘The 
true meaning of the word is the place of 
the Mote or Court, and therefore probably 
the antient Hundred Gemote or LEurgh 
Gemote of the city was held in this place.” Anti- 

varies concur in the suitablenese of the site. 

es, an ancient ‘‘ burgh” which had its Hun- 
dred-moot, has its Hungate, The Hungate at 
Aylsham led to a ‘‘ Hund-red” (see Skeat’s 


* It is certain that farm cottagers do not hesitate to 
adorn their mantelpieces with picked-up plumes, 


‘ Dictionary’) Court at Cawston. As Mr. Hooper 
is well aware of my book, because he has been 
partially quoting from it on this very point for 
local purpores, it is surprising he did not state all 
the facts. I am glad to see Pror. Sxeat does not 
assent to the hound, dog, or bow-wow theory. 

M. Kwicuts, M.J.I. 


What is the etymological value of local pro- 
nunciation? Pror. Skeat lays weight on the 
fact that Hunstanton is accented on the second 
syllable. But I have been told that the in- 
habitants accent the first and ignore the second, 
pronouncing it almost as if it were the personal 
name Hunstan Pror. Sxear refers to. Most 
people say Gran-tham, but the common local 
pronunciation is Grantam, and the word is said 
to be derived from the old name of the river 
there, which was the Granta, as that at Cambridge. 

W. R. Gowers. 


“Downs” (8 §, x. 337).—As to “ meaning,” 
the downs of England are chalk, and the downs 
of France, Belgium, and Holland invariably of 
blown sand, e. g., Camperdown. D. 


See the ‘ New English Ey my ‘Etym. 
Dictionary,’ Webster, Ogilvie, &c. The dictionary 
that fails to explain this difficulty deserves to be 
boycotted. The difficulty is not in the sb., but in 
the preposition. The sb. down is not from A.-S. 
dun, which means “dup,” but from A.-S. dan, a 
hill. To mistake @ for u is like mistaking » for «, 
or w for o, and will in some future age be con- 
sidered a mark of want of scholarship. Down, 
the preposition and adverb, is a clipped form, and 
stands for a-down, A.-S. of-diine, i.¢., off the hill, 
hence downwards. Dr. Johnson, in his first 
edition, was so muddled over it that he actually 
explained down to mean “a valley”; for which he 
was mercilessly chaffed by Horne Tooke. The 
easiest way of understanding these things is to 
buy Sweet's ‘ A.-S. Primer’ for eighteenpence. 
Watrter W. Sxeart. 


Sone or Pestat: “Rest, TROUBLED HEART” 
(8 S. x. 156).—I can find no record whatever of 
any Col. Pestal having been shot in the forties of 
this century, as “‘a traitor to his country,” and I 
am inclined to think there may be some confusion. 
P. I. Pestal, formerly a colonel, was one of the 
leading Dekabrists (so called from the episodes 
of 14 (26) December, 1825), and he was one of 
the five who paid the last penalty of the law 
at daybreak on 13 (25) July following, having 
been sentenced to death for high treason. See 
Riuskaya Starind, 1873, vol. vii. p. 676; 1874, 
vol. xi, p. 682; 1884, vol. xli. p. 67; vol. xlii. 
p. 388, &c.; and memoirs of sundry Dekabrists, 
passim. About the song or music attributed to 
Pestal I know nothing. Another of the five 
executed was Ryleyeff, a minor poet of some 
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ability whose poems are still extant and in print. 
Soon after the accession of Alexander II. the 
surviving Dekabrists were pardoned. - 

E. M. 


St, Petersburg. 


Is this the same as the revolutionary Pestel, 
who took part in an insurrection in 1825 (see 
Kelly’s ‘ Russia,’ ii. 316)? 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue Mareriats ror BARROWS CARRIED IN 
Baskets (8" §, ix. 425, 513; x. 342).—It is not 
necessary to go to the Sudan for examples. All 
the greatest railway and irrigation embankments 
of India have been constructed of earth borne in 
baskets on the heads of women. D. 


In India railway embankments are made by 
women, who carry baskets of earth upon their heads. 
In the Egyptian hieroglyphics a woman with a 
basket on her head is the symbol for Jabour. 

F, J. Canny, 

Croydon. 


Jane Srepaens, Actress (8 §, x. 315, 346). 
—Mrs. Stephens was born, I believe, in 1813, in 
London. as she not the wife of the late Mr. 
W. H. Stephens, the excellent actor, who died on 
7 Oct., 1888 ? 1 W. H. Quarrett. 

A short biographical notice of this actress 
appeared in the Athenewm of 25 January last, in 
which it is stated “‘she has been credited with 
eighty-three years.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Siipper: Grass or For 
8. x. 331).—It is now well settled that Perrault 
intentionally wrote verre. Littré’s remark, cited 
by D. B., was an unfounded guess. The subject 
has been repeatedly discussed. Those who are 
interested in it may be referred to Miss Marian 
Roalfe Cox’s ‘Cinderella’ (London, D. Nutt, 
1892), p. 506, where the facts are brought together 
into a small compass. I may perhaps venture to 
add that some attention was given to the question 
in the chairman's address to the Folk-tale Section 
of the International Folk-lore Congress of 1891, 
See the Transactions (London, D, Natt, 1892), 
p. 32. E. Sipney Harrtayp. 

Highgartb, Gloucester. 


“ Birrywetp ” (8 8, x. 335).—There is no such 
word. Halliwell never read Batchelor, or he 
would have discovered that he uses a phonetic 
spelling. For example, Halliwell inserts brusy as 
a Bedfordshire word ; but sy is Batchelor’s symbol 


spells bitch. As the Eviror or tae ‘ Diatecr 
Dictionary’ possesses what was once my copy of 
Batchelor, he can see if I am right. 

Water W. Sxeart. 


Sr. Parrick’s Porcatory (8@ x. 236).— 
Camden remarks, in his notice of county Donegal, 
that the cave of St. Patrick was demolished, as a 
fictitious invention, by authority of Pope Alex- 
ander VI., in 1497, but was subsequently restored, 
and frequently visited by pilgrims. The earliest 
notice to which I can refer is by Matthew Paris, 
at the year 1153 (fl. 1195-1259). After St. 
Patrick’s vain attempt to convert the Irish, he 
promised them the ‘‘oculata fides” which they 
sought for :— 

“Unde dum beatus Patricius pro salute populi in 
jejuniis, vigiliie, et orationibus tus, Dominum preca- 
retur propensius, pius Dei Filius, apparens ei, duxit 
eum in locum desertum, et ostendit ibi speluncam rotun- 
dam, et obscuram intrinsecus, et dixit : Quiequis veraciter 
penitens, et in fide constans, hanc speluncam ingressus 
fuerit, spatio unius diei ac noctis ab omnibus in ea pur- 
gabitur peccatis, quibus in tota vita sua Deum offendit : 
—. eam ingrediens, non solum tormenta malorum, 

in Dei dilectione constanter perseveraverit, videbit 
et gaudia beatorum.” 

St. Patrick at once built an oratory there, 
enclosed the cave within the cemetery, placed it 
under lock and key, appointed canons regular, 
and entrusted the key to the prior, with the in- 
junction that no one should have permission to 
enter the cave without the licence of the bishop, to 
show to the prior. On compliance with this, there 
were many who ‘‘in diebus Patricii Purgatoriam 
intraverunt, qui reversi, testati sunt se tormenta 
gravia pertalisse, et gaudia magna ibidem et 
enarrabilia conspexisse,” 

The occasion of the notice of the cave by Matthew 
Paris arose on the mention of a certain Owen, 
Oénus, in the army of King Stephen, who bad led 
a most iniquitous life; but on application to the 
bishop, in remorse for his sins, and with the desire 
of a suitable penance, was willing to accept the 
most severe of all, a visit to the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. The statement which Matthew Paris 
makes, as above, he offers on the authority of 
“veteres historia Hybernenses ” 87, Wate, 
1640). Ep, MarsHatt, 


I extract the following long, but interesting, 
description of St. Patrick’s Purgatory from ‘ The 
Holy Wells of Ireland,’ 1836, by Philip Dixon 
Hardy, M.R.L.A.:— 


“ Situated on an island of Lough Dergh, a lake lying in 
the southern part of the county of Donegal, near the 
borders of Fermanagh and Tyrone, nearly six miles in 
length and four in breadth, surrounded on every side by 
bleak barren hills, covered with heath from base to 
summit, and along the entire of which not more than 


for sh, and the word is really brush! So here ty 
is Batchelor’s symbol for something or other ; if 
my memory serves me it is for tch; so that bity 


six small human habitations are visible. It contains 
several rocky islands, The one to which pilgrims resort, 
and which lies about half a mile from the shore, is of 
very limited dimensions, rising very little above the 
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level of the lake, and presenting altogether a barren 
forbidding aspect, The largest is by some called St. 
Aveog’s, who is said to be buried in it; by others St. 
Fintanu’s, and by others the Island of Saints, There was 
a convent of Canons Regular, of the Order of St, Augus- 
tin, subject to the Monastery of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul at Armagh, erected in it; and a fine chapel and 
convenient houses built for the monks, over which s 
fwd presided ; two of whom were usually chosen to 

truct the pilgrims. The remains of some of these 
buildings are still to be seen. It is said that the paseage 
into Purgatory was first found in this island; but it 
being near the shore, and a bridge from the mainland 
into it, which gave the people free and ready access, this 
passage into Purgatory was stopped up, and another 
opened in the one now called Station Island ; by which 
means, it is said, the monks wixely gained two points, 
viz,, the profit of a ferry-boat, for wafting the pilgrims 
over the lake, and an opportunity of working farther 
upon the imaginations of the people, and making them 
believe that they were really going into another world. 
It is now said that this passage is bid from them, for 
unknown reasons, but that in due time it will be dis- 
covered by some devout pilgrim. This whole island isa 
rocky piece of ground, in some places bare, and in the 
rest having but a thin covering of earth, It is in length 
126 yards, in the broadest place 45, and the narrowest 
22 over. 

“It is covered with several modern buildings, fitted up 
for the most part as places of worship, and each one 
dedicated to some particular saint ; in the vicinity of 
these are a number of circular stone walls, from one to 
two feet in height, enclosing broken stone or wooden 
crosses, which are called saints’ beds; and around these, 
on the hard and pointed rocks, the penitents pass upon 
—- bare knees, repeating a certain form of prayer at 
each. 


“They then visit the chapele, where they remain night 
and day, performing certain ceremonies, and saying a 
prescribed number of prayers, which are in proportion to 
the amount or degree of crime committed. The pilgrim, 
while engaged in these rites, which generally occupy 
several duys, is allowed to partake of but one meal of 
bread and water in the twenty-four hours; and while in 
the prison, in which the individual continues a day and 
a night previous to quitting the island, food of every 
description is prohibited. Twenty-four priests are ap- 
pointed to this place, each officiating for one hour at a 
time, The pilgrims are kept awake at night by a man 
eee for the purpose, who, with a small switch or 

, gently taps any one be may perceive disposed to 
slumber. On the spot upon which the little chapel 
dedicated to St. Patrick now stands there is a rock, in 
which was formerly a cave capable of holding six or 
eight persons, where it was believed the pains and 
torments which await the wicked in another world might 
he experienced by those who entered it—and which Sir 
James Ware, in bia * Antiquities,’ attempts to prove was 
hollowed out by Ulysses, while sojourning on this spot, 
to enable him to bold converse with some of the inhabit- 
ants of the infernal regions. This was the last place 
visited by the penitents ; and in this they had to remain 
all night. From its closeness, and from want of sufficient 
air, many persons from time to time lost their lives in it, 
while others were deprived of their senses. In con- 
requence of which, in the year 1630, it was suppressed 
by an order of the Lord Justices, who bad it laid open to 
public view, and the whole effair exposed, It was, how- 
ever, during the reign of James II., again resorted to as 
a place of penance, and a new cave hollowed out of the 
rock ; and it remained so till about the year 1781, when 
it wae closed up by an order of the prior, who considered 


it dangerous, on account of the number of persons wha 
attempted to crowd into it at once, that they might by 
the sufferings they endured in it escape the torments to 
be inflicted in another world, The chapel dedicated to 
St. Patrick, and which is called the Prison-house, is 
now substituted for this cave.” 

This is followed by descriptive sketches by three 
other writers who had just visited the place, viz, 
one unnamed, Mr. Inglis, from his ‘ Journey 
throughout Ireland,’ and Wm. Carleton, from his 
pamphlet, ‘The Lough Dearg Pilgrim.’ Pata- 
mepes will find Lough Derg, with Purgatory 
Ieland marked, in Philips’ ‘ Authentic Map of 
Ireland.’ Abraham Ortelius seemed particularly 
avxious that “ Purgatoriam St. Patricij” should 
be noticed. It is written across the whole pro- 
vince of Hultonia (Ulster), Dublin, Drodag, 
Wegford, Armagh, Kildar, are sadly out of position. 

W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


‘*ViviT post FUNERA virtus” (8 §, v. 129; 
vi, 79, 245).—May I add the following to my 
replies at the last two references ]— 

Dictum Tiberii Imp. 
Excole virtutem : virtus post funera vivit, 
Solaque post mortem nos superesse facit. 

By Matthias Borbonius, pars i. p. 683 of “ Delitise 
Poetaram Germanorum collectore A. F. G. G., 
Francofurti, 1612.” On the next page but one is 
the line :— 

Omoia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

Ropert Prerporst. 


**Gop save THE Kine” (8S. x. 234).—Last 
month, I am informed, the band at Bad Kissingen, 
in Bavaria, occasionally played “God save the 
Queen,” as if it were a popular German melody, 
without any reference to its being the English 
national anthem, much to the astonishment of 
English visitors. W. C. B. 


Grintine Gispons’s Orcan Case From Sr. 
Avpan’s Cuurca S, x. 152).—Lord 
Grimthorpe, although a rough hitter, is a fair fighter, 
and therefore we must not lay anything to his 
charge, even by innuendo, that he does not deserve. 
He certainly had nothing to do with the removal 
of this so-called Grinling Gibbons organ case from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. Indeed it is not at all clear a 
case by the celebrated carver ever was there. No 
mention whatever seems to be made of its existence 
by any of the authors whose works are on my 
shelves. These include Newcombe’s ‘ History of 
the Abbey of St. Alban’ (1795); ‘ Abbey Church 
of St. Alban’s,’ published (1813) by the Society of 
Antiquaries ; Neale’s ‘ Abbey Charch of St. Alban’ 
(1824); the Brothers Buckler, ‘History of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban’ (1847); ‘ Abbey 
Oburch of St. Alban’s,’ by Comyns Carr (1877) ; 
J. Neale’s ‘ Abbey Church of St. Alban’ (1877) ; 
‘ Abbey of St. Alban,’ by Dr. Nicholson (1882) 
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and Ashdown’s ‘St. Alban’s’ (1893). The story 
the advertiser to whom Mr. R. Crark refers gives 
of the case is as follows :— 

“It is the work of Grinling Gibbons, and measures 
15 ft. 6in. by 10 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., and was originally 
in old Hackney Church. Afterwards it was removed to 
St. Alban’s Abbey. From there it went to Newport 
Pagnell Church, witere it remained eighty years. It is 
a replica of one at present in Shoreditch Church. It 
was purchased ultimately by an organ builder, and re- 
erected in bis workshop, but, being in the way, is now 
stored in a room at Leighton Buzzard.” 

Miss Jane Davis, the courteous and popular 
custodian of St. Alban’s Cathedral, who probably 
knows more about the fabric and its story than 
any one living, writes me upon the sabject, under 
date of 25 August :— 

“I hardly remember the old organ case, but believe 
report said it was Grinling Gibbone’s work, When 
Mesars, Hill & Son built the present organ, in 1866 they 
bought the old one, and took it away, case and all, and 
I do not think anything has been heard of it since,” 

Of course the case removed thirty years ago 
cannot be the one that it is stated was at Newport 
Pagnell Church for eighty years after its exodus 
from St. Albans. Harry Hems., 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


A Retic or Aycient SHorepitcn : 
Priory (8 8. x. 234, 303).—It would be an 
advantage if Mr. R. Crark would favour the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with an account of the 
researches which he has made into the history of 
the Holy Well of Shoreditch, which was doubtless 
the Fons Sacer celebrated by Fitzstephen, and one 
of those which, in Stow’s quaint translation, were 
“most famous and frequented by Scholers, and 
youthes of the Citie in sommer evenings, when 
they walke forth to take the aire” (‘ Survey,’ ed. 
1603, p. 15). Stow goes on to say that ‘‘ Holy 
well is much decayed and marred with filthinesse 
purposely laide there, for the heightening of the 
ground for garden plots.” At p. 427 he speaks of 
“Holy well in the high streete”; but in this 
passage it is possible that he refers to the Priory, 
and not to the well from which it took its 
name. The question of the site is involved in 
uncertainty, for it must be remembered that 
Chasserau did not make his survey till more than 
two hundred years had elapsed from the date of the 
dissolution of the nunnery (1539), and the position 
of the well must have been merely a matter of 
tradition. A correspondent in the Builder for 
19 Sept. expressed the hope that further informa- 
tion with regard to the Priory buildings might be 
elicited. Topographical writers seem to have 
devoted little attention to this interesting founda- 
tion. It is scarcely mentioned in ‘Old and New 
London’ (ii. 195), and Mr. Wheatley, in his 
‘London Past and Present,’ ii. 228, has made the 
mistake of saying that it “ was founded by Stephen 
Gravesend, Bishop of London, about 1318.” Stow 


(‘Survey,’ p. 427) merely states that this bishop 
was a benefactor to the nunnery about that year. 
Its actual foundation must have dated from at 
least two centuries earlier, The records referred 
to by the writer in the Builder are doubtless the 
two charters of King Richard IL., of which copies 
will be found in Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ ed. 1682, i. 531. The earlier of these 
documents, which is dated 7 Oct., 1 Ric. J. (1189), 
describes the land which was given to the Priory as 
“ moram [?] in qua fons qui dicitur Haliwelle oritur, quam 
Robertus filius Gelranni canonicus ecclesiw beati Pauli 
London. predicte ecclesie pro tribus acris terre con- 
tulit......e¢ terram que fuit Johannis Hilewit que de 
ipsias conniventia eidem loco accrevit ex dono Richardi 
quondam London. episcopi...... et terram quam Walterus 
preecentor ecclesize beati Pauli London, praedictis sancti- 
monialibus pro tribus acris terre contulit.” 


A later charter, dated 11 April, 6 Ric. I. (1195), 
confirmed the grants made by Galfridus Camerarius, 
Galfridus de Melicho, and bis brother Willielmus, 
and several other benefactors. Maitland (‘ His- 
tory of London,’ ed. 1739, p. 772) thinks Stow 
was wrong in attributing the foundation of the 
Priory to a Bishop of London, and is inclined to 
believe that it was founded between the years 
1108 and 1127, the dates of consecration and 
death respectively of Richard Belmeis, Bishop of 
London, during whose episcopate the above-named 
Robertus fil. Gelranni was Prebendary of Hali- 
well, As all the original grantors of the land on 
which the Priory was built appear to have been 
connected with St. Paul’s Cathedral, the ancient 
records of that church may perhaps throw some 
light on the circumstances attending the found:- 
tion of the buildings. 

In Dr. Sharpe's ‘ Calendar of Wills in the Court 
of Husting, London’ will be found recorded many 
bequests to the conventual house of St. John the 
Baptist at Haliwell, the earliest dating from 1258 - 
1259. In the will of Odo Faber, which was 
enrolled in 1275, rents in the parishes of St. 
Stephen and St. Benedict Sorhogg were b: queathed 
to the prioress and nuns of Haliwell in order that 
the said prioress might clothe and maintain Peter, 
the son of ths testator, as became one of the 
brethren of the house, and six shillings annual 
rent in the parish of St. Mary de Wolcherche were 
also left to the use of the testator’s daughter, 
Matilda de la Cornere, who was a nun of the same 
house. The chapel erected by Sir Thomas Lovell, 
the builder of Lincoln’s Inn Gatehouse, on the 
south side of the “ priory church of Halywell with- 
out Bysshopesgate,” is mentioned in the will of 
John Billesdon, 1532 (Cal. ii. 635). 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
Provers (8 S, ix. 509; x. 145, 220).—The 


edition of Camden's ‘ Remains’ to which I referred 
at p. 145 is J. Russell Smith’s reprint of the 1674 
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edition, on the title-page of which is, “The Seventh 
Impression, much amended, with many rare Anti- 
quities never before Imprinted.” Of the proverb 
quoted by R. R. in the latter part of his com- 
munication, there are the following variants :— 
When all is gone and nothing laft 
What good the dagger with the dudgeon haft ? 
Clarke's ‘ Parcemiologia,’ 1639. 
Ray’s ‘ Collection’ has :— 
When all is gone and nothing left, 
What avails the dagger with dudgeon heft? 
F, Birxseck Terry. 


Draypen’s House 1n Ferrer Lane S. x. 
212).—There does not appear to be any evidence 
that the house in Fetter Lane at the corner of 
Fleur -de-Lis Court was inhabited by Dryden. 
Mr. George Saintsbury, in his ‘ Dryden,’ in the 
** English Men of Letters ” series, in a note on page 
66, says : 

** A house in Fetter Lane, now divided into two, bears 
a plate stating that Dryden lived there. The plate, I 
was informed by the present occupiers, replaces a stone 
slab or inscription, which was destroyed in some altera- 
tions not many years ago. I know of no reference to 
this house in any book, nor does Mr. J. Churton Collins, 
who called my attention to it. If Dryden ever lived 
here, it must bave been between his residence with 
Herringman and his marriage [Dryden married 1663].” 
This was published in 188], the house (which has 
been since pulled down) was of Dryden’s time and 
was probably designed by Gerbier, as it had the 
lions’ heads at the top of the pilasters which were 
ridiculed by Ralph in his ‘Critical Survey.’ If 
Dryden ever occupied the house there can be but 
little difficulty in establishing the fact by examina- 
tion of the rate books, the position of the house at 
the corner of a court rendering its identification 


tolerably easy. Joun Hess. 
Willesden N.W. 


In 1883 Mr. Percy Thomas did an etching of 
this house, and there is the stone with the inscrip- 
tion plainly to be seen. Whether Dryden lived 
there or not, the possessor of this etching always 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has an 
exquisite work of art, and a faithful record of the 
house as it was at the time. Rates THomas. 


Dryden, who has been called the “ greatest 
writer of a little age,” was married in the church of 
St. Swithin, London, on 1 December, 1663 (this 
date eluded the inquiries of both Malone and 
Scott), and in the entry of the license he is 
described as a parishioner of St. Clement Danes ! 
and the poet’s signature is written “ Driden.” 
Peter Cunningham, in his explanatory notes to 
Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ traces Dryden to 
his different London homes, and shows that he 
resided 1673 to 1682 in or near Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, in the parish of St. Bride’s, and 
from 1682 to 1686 at 137, Long Acre. In 1686, 
“ Glorious Juhn” removed to his last London resi. 


dence, viz., 43, Gerard Street, Soho, where he 
died on May 1,1700. The unsupported statement 
that at one time the poet resided in No. 16, 
Fetter Lane is to be attributed to the mythical 
story of a slight quarrel between him and Otway, 
who, it is said, lived opposite to Dryden. (More 
tears have been shed, says Sin Walter Scott, for 
the sorrows of Belvidera, in Otway’s ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ and for those of Monimia in ‘The 
Orphans,’ than for the sufferings of Juliet and 
Desdemona.) That “splendid tragic genius” 
Thomas Otway died simply destitute, in a public- 
house named “ The Bull,” on Tower Hill, in 1785, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. Clement 
Danes. With regard to the father of English 
criticism, the following lines by Pope may be 
quoted :— 
The power of music all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was is Dryden now. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham 8.W, 


Princess Leonora Curistina ofr Denmark 
(8 S. ix. 446, 513; x. 57).—The following is 
from ‘Genealogical Tables by the Rev. William 
Betham, London, 1795.” It is taken from Table 
376. Christian IV. had by Christina Munchen 
one son and six daughters, viz. Christian Valde- 
mar, Count of Holstein (married Irene of Moscow), 
Frederica Sophia Elizabeth (married Christian, 
Count of Penz), Eleonora Christina (married Corni- 
ficiuas of Uhlefield), Christina (married Hannibal 
of Seestads), Frederica Hedwig Sophia (married 
Ebba of Uhlefield), Frederica Elizabeth (married 
Christian of Lindenam), Dorothea Isabella (un- 
married). He appears to have had besides two 
illegitimate children, viz., Christian Ulric (mother’s 
name unknown) and John Ulric (mother Catherine 
Andres). The ‘Dictionnaire des Dates,’ Paris, 
1842, says, s. v. ‘* Danemark,” ‘‘ Frédéric IIL, fils 
de Christiern, fut élu pour lui succéder, malgré les 
intrigues de son beau-frére, le comte Waldemar.” 
Probably this Waldemar was the son of Christian 
IV. by Christina Munchen. I may point out that 
beau-frére sometimes means “ half-brother.” 

Rosert PierPoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Mrracte Pray x. 276).—Mr. Freeman 
will find a good deal has been written on the ques- 
tion of the miracle plays or mysteries, in particular 
with respect to those represented at Chester and 
Coventry. The late J. H. Markland, 7.S.A., in 
1818 published two of the Chester mysteries for 
the Roxburghe Club. In 1843 the late Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., published the whole of them in a 
handsome edition, which lies before me as I write, 
for the Shakespeare Society. On 2 Aug., 1849, 
the late Archdeacon Hume, F.S.A., read a paper 
on the ‘ Chester Mystery Plays’ before the British 
Archeological Association at their Chester Congress. 
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This paper is printed at pp. 317-320 of vol. v. of | which was the tenth month, January the eleventh 
their Journal. Quite recently Mrs. Henry Sand- | month, and February the twelfth month. It often 


ford, the popular head mistress of the Chester 
High School for Girls, read a paper before the 
Chester Society of Natural Science and Litera- 
ture (founded by Charles Kingsley), and this paper 
is printed in the last issue of their 7'ransactions. 
So much for Chester. Coventry has been treated 
of in a very grand volume (which also lies before 
me), published in 1825 by Thomas Sharp. Plays 
were also represented at Wakefield. These are 
known as the Townley plays, because the sole 
existing MSS. of them belonged to the Townley 
family. These were published by the late Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. I have omitted to mention 
that five of the Chester plays were published by 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, in a private publication, 
prior to Thomas Wright’s edition. I have by me 
« considerable amount of MS. material (extracts 
from city booke, registers, &c.) on the Chester 
miracle plays, which I may some day, when my 
urgent professional duties permit, put into form 
for a paper for the Society of Antiquaries, if they 
are worthy of their acceptance. The Rev. Canon 
Morris, F.S, A., ia chap. vi. of his ‘ Chester in the 
Plantagenet anu Tudor Reigns,’ has an interesting 
account of the plays as part of ‘ The Social Life of 
Chester Citizens,’ and the question is sure to receive 
ample treatment at the hands of the erudite Chief 
Constable of Chester in the history of the city of 
his adoption which he is passing through the press 
at the present time. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Fall particulars of the miracle play in England 
ean be found in the following works : (1) by Will. 
Hone, 8vo., Lond., 1823 (300 pages) ; (2) by Will. 
Marriott, 8vo., Basel, 1838 (271 pages); (3) by 
Miss L. T. Smith, 8vo., Oxf., 1885, York Plays 
(557 pages); (4) by A. W. Pollard, Svo., Oxf., 
1890 (250 pages). These works, as well as most 
of the continental mysteries or miracle plays in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, may be 
found io the Library of the Taylorian Institution 
at Oxford, as one of its special collections. 

H. Krgss. 


In addition to the works named by the Editor, 
I would recommend the perusal of ‘ Ancient 
Mysteries described, especially the English Miracle 
Plays,’ by William Hone, London, 1823. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Dares x. 275).—The date ‘10th day of 
12 mon., 1655/6” refers to some Quaker entry, 
since this sect did not (nor do they always now) 
refer to the months of the year (any more than the 
days of the week) by their names, but by their 
numbers, Previous to the introduction of New 
Style on 1 January, 1752, the first month was 
March, the second April, and so on up to December, 


occurred, however, not only among Quakers, but, 
as may be noticed, in many parish registers, that « 
very careful person would, between 1 January 
and 25 March, put the two years, legal and his- 
torical, although up till 1751 the legal New Year 
'did not begin before 25 March. Thus the date 
| given, ‘10th day of 12 mon., 1655/6,” meant 
| 10 February, 1655, as legal and ecclesiastical years 
| were then reckoned, or 10 February, 1656, accord- 
‘ing to the historical or Julian year. Mr. T. 
| Reyyotps would find much fuller information in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology’ and in Mr. 
Bond’s ‘ Handy Book of Dates.” EE. A. Fry. 


Birmingham. 


“The 10th day of 12 mon., 1655/6” indicates 
10 February, 1655, Old Style, or 22 February, 
1656, New Style. There is no doubt about this; 
nevertheless, cf. my remarks about ‘Quaker 
Dates,’ 8" S, v, 248. 

E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Sonnets on Tae Sonnet (7" 8. iv. 429, 532 ; 
v. 72, 456 ; xii. 309).—I have long been collecting 
these, and during a recent effort to arrange them I 
found the following sonnet amongst my papers. 
I copied it hurriedly in Antwerp—I forget how 
long ago—and know not the name of the author. 
Has it ever been printed before; and, if so, 
where 7— 

Le Bonheur de ce Monde, 
Avoir une maison commode, propre et belle, 

Un jardin tapiseé d'espaliers odorans, 

Des fruits, d’excellent vin, peu de train, peu d’enfane, 

Posséder seul, sans bruit, une femme fideéle. 

N’avoir dettes, amour, ni procés, ni querelle, 
Ni de partage 4 faire avec que ses parens, 
Se contenter de peu, n’espérer rien des grands, 

Régler tous ses desseins sur un juste modéle. 

Vivre avec que franchise, et sans ambition, 

S'adonner sans scrupule & la dévotion, 

Domter les passions, les rendre obéissantes. 

Conserver l’esprit libre et le jugement fort, 

Dire son chapelet en cultivant ses entes, 

C’est attendre chez soi bien doucement Ja mort, 
Watter 


Roe tae Roost” (8 S, x. 295).—Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson has erred at the instance of, or at any 
rate in the company of, Dr. Brewer, who, in his 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ has “ Roast. 
* To rule the roast,’ to have the chief direction, to 
be paramount. It is usually thought that ‘ roast’ 
in this phrase means roost, and that the references 
is to a cock who decides which hen is to roost 
nearest to him.” It is difficult to say whence the 
worthy Doctor derives his cock and hen (not to say 
cock and bull) information ; but itis quite possible 
that ‘Rule the roost” may be the original ex- 
pression, since roost is used by Chaucer in the sense 
of roast meat, and the earliest use of roost in the 
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sense of a sleeping place given by Prof. Skeat is 


from Skelton. The earliest instance of the use of 
the phrase I have come across is in Udall’s transla- 
tion of the ‘ Apophthegmis’ of Erasmus, 1542, 
p. 263, ‘* Silla rewelyng the roste and bearyng all 
the stroke in Rome.” E. 8. A. 


I know not whether roost or roast be correct ; 
but Stevenson is not the only man to use the first 
form. After Mr. Baywe’s panegyric on Charles 
Reade & propos of fullish, I should have expected 
him to remember this :— 

***T see how it is: you rule the roost.’ Phabe did 
not reply point-blank to that; she merely said, ‘ All my 
chickens are happy, great and smali.’”-—' A Simpleton,’ 
chap. xvii. 

I quote from the pages of London Society; possibly, 

however, roast may be the reading of the sixpenny 

edition of Chatto & Windus which Mr. Bare 

uses, F. 8. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Neither the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson nor his 
compositor can bave the honour of originating this 
variation. It may be seen, as a conjecture, in 
Richardson and in Webster-Maho. 

Epvwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


‘Our Hepces’ (8 x. 154, 297).—In 
Hampshire the ditch is the boundary. The 
enclosure was made by putting the earth dug from 
the ditch on the inside of the ditch. The bank 
was faced with sods of turfand planted with quick. 
We have a few double hedges in this parish, but 
the craze for large fields did away with many of 
them. The plashed hedge is almost unknown here. 

Joun P. 

Yateley, Hants, 


‘Tae Borizp Morner’ (8 x, 151, 300) — 
A poem with a similar motif is Mr. Robert 
Bachanan’s ‘The Dead Mother.’ It is given at 
p. 229 of the ‘ Children of the Poets,’ a volume of 
the “ Canterbury Poets,” G. L. Apperson. 


Leicu Hont’s House, Marrtenone 
8. x. 294). — According to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
* Life of Leigh Hunt’ (“Great Writers Series ’’), 
P 117, Hunt moved in the spring of 1816 to the 

ale of Health, Hampstead. In 1817 he was at 
13, Lisson Grove North; in 1818 at 8, York 
Buildings, New Road ; in 1820 at 13, Mortimer 
Terrace, Kentish Town ; and back again at the 
Vale of Health in March, 1821. The Builder for 
19 September, p. 226, says that the house in York 
Buildings which was occupied by Leigh Hunt has 
lately been demolished, in order to make room 
for a large pile of flats. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Brraw (8 8S, x. 152, 262).—A cousin of Mr. 
William J. Bryan, now a candidate for President 


of the United States, in a communication to an 
American newspaper, gives the orthography of the 
name as O’Bryan, which the writer still retains. 
The fact that Mr. Bryan is a Protestant argues 
nothing against his Celtic origin, as his family 
emigrated to this country early in the last century, 
and Protestant descendants of early Roman Catholic 
immigrants are the rule and not the exception. I 
personally know of O’Haras, O’Neills, Nugents, 
Kellys, &c., descendants of early Roman Catholic 
immigrants, who are now of the Protestant faith 
and have been for generations, 


Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia, 


Armoriat Queniss §, x. 387).—In a query 
so far back as 1860 a contributor to ‘N. & Q,,’ 
signing himself Spatarro, asks for the identi- 
fication of a seal in his possession engraved as 
follows: Arms, Argent (no tincture engraved), 
three crescents barry wavy of six azure and argent, 
a mullet for difference, surmounting an esquire’s 
helmet, Crest, on a wreath a stork, heron, or crane 
rising. Motto, ‘‘ Velis et remis.” The above arme, 
crest, and motto were used by the Haynes family, 
of Copford Hall, Essex, to which belonged John 
Haynes, first Governor of Massachusetts in 1634, 
and Hezekiah Haynes, who was one of Cromwell's 
military governors. The latter sealed some of his 
letters with a seal similar to the above ; but the 
crescents seem to have been paly, not barry. The 
same arms and motto are now used by a family of 
Haines that migrated from Reading to Barbados. 
Is it possible to trace the present whereabouts of 
this seal ? O, R. Hawes, 

Uppingham. 


Dore: Brockagap: Foutmart x. 156, 
258).—At the second reference Mr. F. T. 
E.wortsy states that ‘‘ dope is certainly a mole, 
Fr. taupe, O. F. taulpe, Lat. talpa.” As he speaks 
so emphatically, I shall be glad to have his evi- 
dence for such assertion. O. O. B. points out that 
Ascham distinguishes between polecats and “‘ fou- 
merdes.” According to Mr. Joseph Lucas’s 
* Studies in Nidderdale,’ fomud is the pine marten 
(Martes sylvatica). He says (p. 131), “* The 
Fomud is not the Foul Mart, which is a name of 
the Polecat. A Polecat would often be called a 
Foul Mart, but never Fomud.” 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Rarety” §. x. 333).—Is not Mr. 
Tnomas Bayne somewhat too severe on those who 
use this phrase, “it is very rarely that” a thivg 
occurs? Surely rarely=seldom, I find Shakspsre 
making the King say (‘2 K. Henry IV.,’ IV. iv.),— 

Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb. 
I think that thousands of similar instances could 
be found in the best writers of English. 


| 
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New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud. English 
Translation by Michael L. Rodkinson. Revised by 
the Rev. Dr. Isaac.—Vol. 1. Tract Sabbath. (New 
York, New Amsterdam Book Co. ; London, Redway.) 

Tus translation of the later, or Babylonian Talmud, 

executed in America, will spread among English scholars 

a knowledge not easily obtainable before of a huge work 

which, apart from its value to the theological student, 

is full of precious information as to matters of primitive 
culture, faith, and practice. To all but @ special class 
of scholars the mass of details—quaint, whimsical, or 
edifying—it contains, has long been a sealed book, The 
first printed edition issued in Venice, from the presses of 

Daniel, Bomberg, 1520-1522, in twelve folio volumes, is of 

great rarity and price, especially when to it is added the 

Talmud Slcscssigastinnem, given by the same printer, 

in a thirteenth volume, in 1524. An English translation, 

by Dr. Moses Schwab, was begun in 1585 (Williams & 

Norgate), and has not yet, we fancy, been completed. As 

tothe relative value of the translations we are not prepared 

to express an opinion. In bebalf of that now begun it 
is claimed that it is freed from the matter introduced 
with hostile intent by enemies, that the entire work is 
reconstructed, and that the translation throughout is 
correct, and almost literal so far as the English idiom 
permits, Writing chiefly for an English and a Christian 
public, we find no temptation to dwell upon the general 
character of the huge mass of Rabbinical lore which it 

tains. No ity, moreover, exists to deal with 
the construction, to enter into the question of the source 
of the Mishnayoth and the arrangement of the Gemara. 

Those of our readers who for any purpose begin the 

study will naturally acquaint themselves, as they easily 

may from the opening volume, with the full significance 
of these phrases and the nature and relative importance 
of the two great divisions of the work, the revision of 
which has been the task of Dr. Wise, the President of the 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. The first volume is 

entirely occupied with the tract Sabbath, standing first 

in the section of the Talmud called Moed (Festivals), 
which comprises twelve tracts in all, devoted to precepts 
rtaining to the observance of the festivals and the 

Babbath, and supplying a corpus of information as to 

the ritual ceremonies on feast days, ‘‘the manner of 

sanctifying the Sabbath, and the ordinances relating to 
mourning for the dead, both on Sabbath and week daye.” 

To those not directly interested in the study and appli- 

cation of the Old Testament, or in the beginnings gener- 

ally of religious belief, most of the matter contained in 
the Moed will appear bizarre, and much of it trivial. 

Such are, however, not likely to trouble themselves with 

it, For another class of readers the slightest details 

are of importance, for the light they cast upon in- 
numerable matters connected with primitive custom 
and belief, Approaching the work for the first time 
one is struck with the marvellous nature of much of the 
Rabbinical teaching, metaphysical or casuistic. Here, 
according to the Rabbis are four “evidences,” “ An 
evidence of sin is dropsy; an evidence of bate without 
cause is jaundice ; an evidence of pride is poverty; an 
evidence of calumny (spreading evil reports about others 
is croup.” On this is the following comment: “ R{abbi 

Jehudah, R. Josi, and R. Shimeon were sitting together, 

and Jehudab, the son of proselytes, sat before them. 

R. Jehudah opened the conversation, saying, ‘ How 

beautiful are the works of this nation [the Roman]. 

They have established markets; oe built bridges ; 

they have opened bathing-houees,’ R. Josi said nothing; 


but R. Shimeon ben Josai said, ‘ All there things they 
have instituted for their own sake. Their markets are 
gathering-places for harlots; they have built baths for 
the purpose of indulging [!] themselves in their com- 
forts ; they have built bridges to collect tolls from those 
who cross them.’ We may just add that, these things 
being reported, Jebudah was promoted, Josi exiled, and 
Shimeon sentenced to death. Soon after comes a diz- 
cussion on the duration of twilight, whether it lasts 
while one may walk half or three-quarters of a mile. 
We might, perbaps, be informed what distance the 
Rabbis consider to constitute a mile. Here, again, is a 
sort of moral lesson with which the Talmud abounds. 
A man wedded a woman whose hand was mutilated, and 
did not discover the fact until ber death, One com- 
mended her for her chastity; but R. Hyya held, “ This 
is nothing! It is natural with women to hide their 
defects ; but note the modesty of the man who did not 
discover it in his wife.” Sheep, we are told, are not to 
“ go out with sneezing-wood.” What is this anticipation 
of snuff? Coming to folk-lore, we are informed that the 
eggs of a grasshopper are a remedy for toothache, the 
tooth of a live fox prevents sleep, that of a dead fox 
causes it, and a nail from the gallows whereon a man 
was banged is a cure for swelling. We shall look with 
much interest for forthcoming volumes. 


The Legend of Perseus. By Edwin Sidney Hartland 

F.S.A, Vol. IIL, (Nutt,) 
Tue ambitious and scholarly task of Mr, Hartland is 
now accomplished, and the world is the richer by an 
all-important contribution to comparative folk - lore. 
Less than u year has elapsed since, in congratulating 
folk-lorists a the approaching completion of Mr. 
Hartland’s labours, we dwelt upon the development of 
his echeme and the illustration afforded by his books 
of the rites, custome, and beliefs of our ancestors. On 
the fluctuating nature of the stories which he has col- 
lected and classified Mr, Hartland insists, The plot of 
the Mdrchen is formed of materials which have varying 
degrees of cohesion. Not seldom the storyteller, for- 
getting the sequence of the narrative with which he 
deals, patches it up from the reserve of folk-lore know- 
ledge he possesses, The new may or may not unite with 
the old. In some cases it wholly modifies the character. 
Naturally, too, the more frequently a story is retold the 
wider the divergence from the original will become, 
The classical myth comes later than the rude legends 
with which the volume deals. It has entered into “the 
higher literature of the race at a period of relatively 
advanced civilization.” Very rarely does the version 
current in tradition go back to the classical form, Mr. 
Hartland accepte, then, the theory that there must have 
been in an earlier and more barbarous age in Greece a 
folk-tale substantially the same as that which be has 
traced from North to South and from East to West. 
The influence of popular beliefs upon Christianity has as 
yet been little studied, The matter, however, is in the air, 
and will before long receive the attention it merits. An 
appendix ranges the tales dealt with in the three volumes 
under different heads, giving also the authority for each. 
The divisions consist vf ‘‘ Helpful Animals,” ‘‘ Weapons,” 
‘‘The Impostor and the Token,” and ‘he Deliverer’s 
Sleep.”” An ample index adds to the utility and value 
of a book the importance of which cannot easily be 
over-estimated. 


Butler Scotia ; or,a Cheap Trip to Fairyland, By h 
Honour Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 
Jupce Parry's new volume, ‘ Butter Scotia,’ ie, an 
regards both letterpress and illustrations, a companion 
to his ‘Katawampus,’ Characters, style, method, are 
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all the same, as ie, indeed, the social lesson taught in 
each, Nota whit inferior to its predecessor is the new 
volume, either in the drollery of the strange ~~ 
introduced or in the humour of the versification. In 
the nature of the antagonists to be combated by Sir 
Oigw, and in the responsibilities incurred by the Princess 
Molli of Grumpiland and the Countess Katherine of 
Arrogance, we have a background of folk-lore such as is 
to be anticipated in a publication of Mr. Nutt’s. We 
have, moreover, in addition to various illustrations of 
objects preposterous or fantastic, a chart of Butter Scotia 
und adjacent countries, recalling that in old romances of 
the country du Tendre. Among the season's gift-booke 
none is likely to appeal more directly than this not only 
to the children for whom it is primarily intended, but to 
those children of a larger growth who are interested in 
fantastic imaginings. It is pleasant to owe to the same 
hand that gave us the letters of Dorothy Osborne two 
volumes so full of pleasant humour and quaint fancy as 
‘ Katawampus ’ and ‘ Butter Scotia,’ 


The Growth of British Policy: an Historical Essay. By 
Sir J. R, Seeley. 2 vols. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Tuts is the last book written by the late Regius Pro- 

fessor of Modern History at the University of Cam- 

bridge, and he did not live to see it through the press; 
but Mr. G. W, Prothero, who contributes to the first 
volume a memoir of the author, tells us that it was all 
in print before the writer’s lamented death, and thus 
had received to some extent the benefit of revision by 
the hand of its author. This history may be called an 
attempt to combine in a clear and lucid whole the causes 
which led to the foreign policy of Great Britain during 
the eighteenth century, and to explain why these causes 

roduced the effect which they did, To do this Sir Jobn 

had to go backwards as far as the reign of Eliza- 

beth, to reach, as he conceived, the mainsprings of those 

actions which resulted in our foreign policy during the 
reigns of the earlier members of the house of Hanover. 
We should be inclined to go back even earlier, and 
to include events that occurred in the reigns of Mary 
and her father; but to have done this would have atiil 
further burdened a work which was already outstripping 
ite proposed limite, even when subjected to careful com- 
pression. We need scarcely ray that Sir Jobn Seeley has 
produced a work which is accurate, well written, and 
likely to be of use to those who require the broad out- 
lines of a picture, and not minute studies and details of 
what it is now the fashion to consider points of smaller 
importance. When he reaches the eighteenth century 

we find that Sir John seemed to be writing less as a 

duty and more because the subject was one of great 

interest to him. The first volume contains a yood por- 
trait, and the book has a capital index. 


Chronicles of Wingham, By Arthur Hussey. (Jen- 
nings 

Tats volume is a sketch or slight history of the parirh of 
Wingbam, in Kent. Mr. Hussey, in the preface, wakes 
a remark which precludes all necessity for a lengthy 
notice on our part. He says: “ Perhaps an apology is 
due to the more learned readers, that the writer was 
nnable to consult the treasures of the British Museum, 
Rolls Office, and the Lambeth Library with reference 
to the parish.” Comment upon this is needless, only it 
is @ great pity that books should be produced that may 
prevent the appearance of others of a different nature. 


The Site of Camulodunum. By I. Chalkley Gould. 
(Marlborough & Co.) 

Tuts isan endeavour to settle the question which has 

arisen as to whether Colchester or Chesterford was the 


site of the ancient Camulodunum. The author holds a 
brief for Colchester, and it seems probable that he is in 
the right. 


Sutton in Holderness. By Thomas Blachill, (Hull 

Andrews & Co.) 
Tuts volume can hardly be regarded as a serious con- 
tribution to history. Holderness, however, has formed 
the peg upon which to hang a pleasant gossiping book, 
which, while it cannot take the place of an historical 
account of the district, yet contains much that is of 
interest. There is an account of the Fishery Feast 
which was held on Midsummer Eve by the Corporation 
of Hull at Sutton, and the earliest account of it is 
printed ; this was in 1695. It relates exclusively, so far 
as we can tell, to the drink given upon the occasion, and 
includes one curious item : “‘ To Ale Beare and tobacko 
Ol. a 06d.” This is early for tobacco to be included, 
surely, 


Tue most interesting paper in the Religuary for 
October is that upon *The Oil Lamp and its Con- 
trivances,, by Mr. Edward Lovett. He gives illustra- 
tions of many early forms of oil lamps, but, curiously 
enough, there is no mention made of any Greek or 
Roman ones. The paper is, as we have said, 
teresting, but it is by no means exhaustive, 
and might with advantage have been  consider- 
ably lengthened. Amongst the ‘‘ Archxologica! Notes” 
is a short account of wooden hand mangles; the 
illustrations »re taken from Dutch, Norwegian, and 
English specimens, and the foreign ones are highly 
ornamented, On the whole, this is a good number of 
the Religuary, and we are pleased to find its contents 
more varied than they sometimes have been. The 
illustratione are especially good. 


Mr. Rost. H. Frank, of Bath, will issue by subscrip- 
tion, in an edition limited to a hundred copies, ‘The 
Sign of the Cross,’ giving, it is declared, an account of 
its theurgic mysteries from the writings of Lactantiue, 
Tertullian, Irenseus, St, Ignatius, and many other theo- 
logiuns and mystics. 


Hotices to Corresgondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To sécure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


8. G. Anprrson (“ Anderson Family ”’).—We have no 
personal sources of information. You must put your 
query in the shape in which you wish it to appear, and 
some reader may then chance to supply the information 
you seek. 

E. D. Mansex (“God pity them both,” &.),— 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Querics’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘lhe Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason. we do uot print: 
to this rule we can make no excentian. ae ae 
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Facts HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 
Pound, Translations, Inquiries Made, Searches at Somerset House, 
British Museum, ac Kxperienced Assistants only. Terms Moderate. 
—M. WAKFIELD, 7, Trewint-street, Eariefieid, 8. W. 


R. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms 
pT ee which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates 


Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W C. 


ME: GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstite, London, W.C 


2%, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, 
Information upon all Matters connected ‘om 
HERALDRY and GENEALUGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public ~~—/paaa 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oll or Water Colo 
Genenlogicai Charts Euyrowed and Menta. 
Heraidic EBogrs ving—Book-Piates, Seals, Dies, &c. 
Designs charged tor, but deducted from cost of order 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and ENGRAVED 

BKITIFH PORTRAITS (including many fine Mezzos). Cata- 

logue just issvuea. Also Catelugues of Rare Books, Fires Kaitions, and 

Lilustrated Books free on application to MAGGS BROTHBRS, Book 
and Print Sellers, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder extant. Fieuse 
state warts to KAK Great lookshop. Hirmingham. —Books Bough', 
Lent, or Exchanged 


Rooks (Second-hand, Miscellaneous),—A CATA- 
LOGUE of 2.500 Items frre on receipt of Two Stamps —C. HER- 
BERT. 333. Goswell-road, London, BC —Liocraries rerchased 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD, PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd , 50, Leadenhall-treet, 
London. B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain 


ST C.K.P.H, AST PAS T: EST 


LC.K.S, 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 

view. Three minutes’ walk from the town and common. Sunarie 
for winter months.— Write R. G., 18, Claremont-read, anancco Weis. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA FPRAS. 


“Convey a great de | of information without being in any way dry 
or teehnical.’’—Kentish Merewry. 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, B.C. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d 


EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar, Lunar both im Ancient and Mucern Times. by 
W.T. LYNN, BA. FRAS 

Leadon : B. STANFORD, 26 and 27, Chasing Gree, 8.W. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. PRAS 
** Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth «dition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 5.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.KAS 


Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A Go OULD, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD 26 and 27, Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W . 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 
ATHENA O 


This Day's ATHENA-UM contains Articles on 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

LESLIE'S RIVERSIDE LETTERS 

The MISSAL of ROBERT of JUMIRGES 

EVERY-DAY LIFE in CHINA 

NEW NOVELS—The Other House; The Sealskin Cloak; The Inn by 
the Shore; The Violet; A Splendid Sin; A Tangled Garden , Stone- 
wall's Scout. 

The HISTORY of LONDON 

SHORT STORIES. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL WORKS, 

MILITARY and NAVAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ROBERT PULLEN—THEOLOGICAL DEBATE at CONSTANTINOPLE 
in the POURTH CENTURY—The ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY '—ROBESPIERRES NOTE-BOOK. 


ALtso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Hritish Lepid hical Notes; Astr 1 
Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; oon 

FINE ARTS — Illustrated Books; The Institute of Painters ia 
Colours ; Excavations in Corfa ; Gossi 

MUSIC—The Week; Library Table; The c t oO orcester Cathe- 
dral ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. 
Chancery-lane, E 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 


Southam pton-bulidings, Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALP® PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
‘WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PUKCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


Tne BIRKBECK ALMANACK, fall te: 
FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Liundred, 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
aad =, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (88, X. Oor, 31, ‘26. 


In 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.$ PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Cheaper Edition of Robert Browning’s Poetical Works. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, of about 750 pages each, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, 7s, 6d. per volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P., 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
Volume I. is ready, and Volume II. will be published on November 5, 


An Edition has also been printed - India Paper. This can be obtained only through Booksellers, who 


furnish particulars as to price, &c, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. | WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


UNIFORM EDITION. The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
ensington An Agnostic’s Apol d 
. The Village on the Cliff. crown 8vo. 
. Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. | Hours in a Library. Revised, Rearranged, 
. To Esther, and other Sketches. | and Cheaper Edition, with Additional ‘Chapters. 3 vols, 
. Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories. Life of Henry F 
’ aweett. With 2 Steel Por- 
The. story Blizabeth ; Two Hours; traits. Edition, large crown 8vo. 12s. éd. 
an A History of English Thought in - 
- Toilers and and other Essays. Second 
+ Miss Angel; Fuihem Lawn. | The Science f Ethi E Ethical 
: % Di i 0 cs: an Essay upon 
- Miss Williamson's Divagations. Theory as Modified by the 
. Mrs. Dymond. 8vo. lés. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. 


crown 8vo. bound in sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains three Portraits of 
Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 


8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, 
with many additional I!lustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large 


crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/, 13s. With Illustrations by the 
Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,” The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 


8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; and in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 42. 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 
*,* The volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d, each. The volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- 14 vols, in 
ttered c! case 


Messrs. suiTH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a copy oft their , CA TALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Printed EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-build Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published 
FRANCIS st Dream's buildings, Chancery lane, October 31, i006. 
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